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ContdOti ot thii report hove been ap- 
proved by the World Agrlculturol Outlook 
Board, and the summory was refeosed 
March 2, 1983. Materials may be 
reprinted without permission. AgrtculturQI 
Oufk)OOk is published monthly, except for 
the Jonuory/February combined issue. 
Prfce and quaotttv forecasts tor crops are 
based on the february 14 Worid 
Agrteoituraf Supp^ and Demand Estimates. 

Annual iub>cr1ptlon: S3l^ US., %ZB£0 
foreign. A 25'percent discount Is offered 
on orders ot 100 copies or more to one 
address. Order from the Superiotendeot of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D.C 20402. Make check 
payable to Supenmendent dl Documents. 
Ailow 6 fo 8 weeks tar delivery, 

Tht ntxt lttu« of lAgrfcu/furO/ OutK)Ok 
(AO-86) is scheduled for release on April 
1 1, 1983. ft you do not receive AO'86 by 
April 22, 1983. call the Economics Editor 
or use the "Sound Off' sheet on Inside 
back cover [be sure to enclose your mail- 
ing tobel)^ 



In 

Brief. . . News of Livestock Output, Pesticide Use, and thie U.S. Corn Industry 



Agricultural Economy 

Livestock producers' returns improved 
during 1982— a change that normally 
would Buggeet a general expansion of 
liveatock output this year. However, 
red meat production for 1983 is 
currently forecast to ahow little, if 
any, recovery from last year's decline- 
Faced with weak overall farm finan- 
cial conditions, producers seem more 
concerned with keeping their farm op- 
erations viable. As the faun sector 
has grown more integrated into nation- 
al money markets and the overall 
economy, farmers have had to consider 
ways to enhance their cash-flow posi- 
tion and improve their ability to 
secure operating funds for future pro- 
duction. At times» these decisions 
seem to run counter to cash-price sig- 
nalsn 

While returns to livestock producers in 
■1983 depend heavily on conditions in 
the general and farm economies, those 
to crop producers depend more on par- 
ticipation tn the payment-in-kind 
(PIK) and other acreage -reduction pro- 
grams. In February, producers of the 
major crops reported intentions to 
plant substantially less acreage than 
in 1982— suggesting strong participa- 
tion in the 1983 programs. Signup fig- 
ures for the programs will he released 
on March 22. 

World Agriculture and Trade 

US. agricultural exports are now fore- 
cast at $36 billion for fiscal 1983, 
about S3 billion below lajt year. Ex^ 
port unit values are expected to de- 
cline again after last year's drop, and 
volume may also fall slightly. 
Although U.S. farm prices are low, 
shipments of US. farm products con- 
tinue to be hurt by record global sup- 
plies, the economic recession, the 
high-valued U.S. dollar, foreign ex- 
change constraints, and debt problems 
in many importing countries. 




Food and Marketing 

Consumer expenditures for domestical- 
ly produced foods are expected to rise 5 
to 8 percent in 1983, pushed up by 
moderate changes in the price and per- 
capita quantity of food consumed — 
plus a 1-percent increase in population. 
Retail food prices are forecast to again 
rise moderately in 1983, while con- 
sumption per person may increase 1 
percent after dropping 0.5 percent in 
1982. The farm value of food is ex- 
pected to rise only 1 to 4 percent this 
year, but marketing costs are forecast 
up 4 to 7 percent. Since marketing 
costs will rise faster than the farm 
value, the farm value as a percentage 
of total expenditures will decrease- 
continuing the pattern of the past 3 
years. 

Inputs 

Pesticide consumption is expected to 
decline about 10 percent in 1983 from 
last year's level, mainly because of 
acreage cutbacks induced by 1983 
farm programs (including the PIK pro- 
gram). The low farm incomes of re- 
cent years will also be dampening use^ 
Herbicide use is forecast down 8 to 10 
percent, with insecticide use falling 
slightly more. Pesticide use dropped 3 
to 5 percent last yean the first decline 
in more than a decade. 



Transportation 

The barge, rail, and truck industries 
all have excess capacity, resulting 
from the weak general economy. Con- 
sequently, transportation rates for 
farm products are rising much more 
slowly than in previous years, and 
barge rates have declined. 

Agricultural Policy 

The November elections changed 
membership on the Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees. The House 
Committee on Agriculture now has 41 
seats, two less than during the 97th 
Congress. However, as a result of the 
gain Democrats made in the November 
election, the proportion of seats held 
by Democrats increased from 56 per- 
cent (24 Democrats/l9 Republicans) to 
63 percent (26 Democrats/15 Republi- 
cans). The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry had 
only one change in membership- 
newly elected Pete Wilson (R-CA) re- 
placed Senators.!. Hayakawa (R-CA), 
who retired. 



The U.S. Corn Industry: 
Grappling with a Supply- 
Demand Imbalance 

The U-S com industry in 1983 faces a 
quandary that, ironically, has 
developed because of its successes dur- 
ing the 1970*s. The swiftly growing 
demand of the past decade spurred 
greater production by U.S. com pro* 
ducers. But in the last few years, 
demand growth slowed and then de- 
clined, while corn production continued 
upward. The result will be a tripling 
of U.S. carryover stocks since 1980/81 
and farm prices below the national 
average loan rate. Resolving this quan- 
dary is necessary for the health of both 
U.S. and world agriculture. The United 
States produces roughly half the 
world's com, and it does so on about 
one-quarter of the US. acreage planted 
to principal crops- making com the 
leading U.S. field crop. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Farm Economy 

Since January, the potential effects of 
the payment4n-kind (PIK) pro-am on 
the farm economy have focused atten- 
tion on crops, rather than on livestock. 
While returns to crop producers in 
1983 depend heavily on PIK and other 
programB, those to livestock producers 
will continue to reflect conditions in 
the general and farm economieB. 

Livestock producers' returns improved 
dunng 1982. This would normally sug- 
gest a general expansion in livestock 
output for 1983, but the current fore- 
cast of red meat and poultry produc- 
tion calls for little, if any, recovery 
from last year's decline. This year, 
producers seem more concerned with 
keeping their farm operations viable. 
As the agricultural sector has grown 
more integrated into national money 
markets and the overall economy, 
farmers have had to consider ways to 
enhance their cash-How position and 
improve their ability to secure operat- 
ing funds for future production. At 
times^ these decisions seem to run 
counter to cash-price signals. 

Last springs cattle feeders achieved 
higher returns as market prices rose 
while feed coats stayed low. As a 
result, they placed more cattle on 
feed— boostmg fed cattle marketings 6 
percent from a year earlier in the 
second half; marketings had been flat 
in tha ftrst haif- With the recession 
and the larger marketings. Choice 
steer prices declined from more than 



$70 per cwt last spring to less than 
$60 by fall. This price decline also re- 
flected an increase in cow slaughter, as 
some farmers culled more to increase 
current income. 

With cattle slaughter up and the calf 
crop down, the cattle inventory de- 
clined 400,000 dunng 1982— totaling 
115.2 million head at the beginning of 
1983. Of significance to future beef 
production, beef cows and beef heifers 
being held for replacement purposes 
were down 3 and 4 percent, respective- 
ly, from a year earlier- 

The debate about why the cattle inven- 
tory rose for only 3 years before declin- 
ing has begun^ Is the decline in 
numbers simply an interruption of a 
longer cycle that will soon reappear, or 
was this the century's shortest cattle 
cycle? While it will be some time be- 
fore the answer becomes clear, the 
economic forces behind the inventory 
decline are understood: declining land 
values, high interest rates, cash^flow 
needs, a sluggish economy, and a slow- 
down of inflation. 

With the decline, the cattle inventory 
is now not large enough to support a 
sustained increase in beef production 
during the next couple of years 
without further inventory reductions. 
Moreover^ when the economy perks up 
this year and consumers spend more 
for meat^ the resulting higher cattle 
prices— if sustained— will encourage 
producers to reduce heifer slaughter, 
retaining them for calf production in- 
stead. 

The outlook for pork production, 
though somewhat different* reflects 
the same economic forces. After drop- 
ping sharply in 1962^ output will likely 
decline further this year. Although 
hog prices jumped to profitable levels 
last year, pork producers have not yet 
shown a clear inclination to expand 
output. Instead, they are paying off 
old debts and using income from hog 
sales to provide cash flow and offset 
losses on their crop enterprises. Thus, 
decisions are being based on the health 
of the entire farm operation, not solely 
on the profitability of hogs. 



Farrowings are likely to increase later 
this year, but these pigs will not reach 
slaughter age until 1984, First-half 
1983 production will be down about 6 
percent from last year, while second- 
half output IS expected to be off only 3 
or 4 percent. Hog prices will run 
moderately higher this year, so pork 
producers should remain in the black- 
However, the recent increases in feed 
coats and the general financial condi- 
tion of many farmers will likely 
temper the anticipated upturn in pro- 
duction^ 

Broiler production has been increasing 
more slowly in recent years, and 
another moderate gain of 2 or 3 per- 
cent is likely for 1983. The basic indi- 
cators of profitability in broiler pro- 
duction suggest that returns were 
negative last year. However, these in- 
dicators are based on sales of whole 
birds. Those integrated producers sel- 
ling parts and cut-up birds probably 
came close to covering all costs. 

The total output of red meat and poul- 
try in 1963 is forecast at about last 
year's level, which was 2 percent less 
than the 1981 record. Greater output 
of fed beef will offset declines in pro^ 
duction of nonfed beef. Late in the 
year, total red meat production may 
fall below the year-earlier level. Pork 
production will be down and broiler 
output Up. A rise in livestock and poul- 
try pnces will hinge on rises in consu- 
mer incomes; however, higher prices 
will not automatically lead to more 
meat production because of the chang- 
ing farm situation. iDon Seaborg 
(202> 447~8378\ 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

On February 1, the number of cattle 
on feed In the 7 major feeding States 
was 14 percent above a year earlier. 
Feedlot placements rose 4 percent from 
a year ago dnring January, a slowdown 
from last falL Marketings increased 8 
percent from the January 1982 pace, 
as more cattle reached market weight 
and feedlot conditions were poor— 
encouraging current marketings. 

Feedlot conditions remained poor 
through mid-February, holding down 
placements while encouraging cattle 
feeders to keep marketing cattle 
despite winter storm-related weight 
losses. The increased death losses and 
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poor rate£ of weight gain during thie 
period have increased break -even 
prices on these cattle. However, with 
more cattl« on feed, fed marketings 
will continue well above levels of a 
year ago^ Even so, reduced slaughter 
of nonfed cattle will slow the gain in 
total beef production. 

Improvement in the general economy 
during first-half 1983 is becoming 
more lively, ThiSr together with re- 
duced pork flupplie&f is expected to 
reeult in somewhat higher cattle 
prices. However, already higher feeder 
cattle prices and feed coats will in- 
crease break-even prices for fed cattle 
in late spring through summer. 

Prices have already advanced for 
feeder Cattle and utility cows, though 
improvements in fed cattle prices have 
been more modest. Prices for yearling 
feeder steers at Kansas City averaged 
about $67 per cwt in February, up 
from about $62 in December. Prices 
for utility cows rose f^rom about $35 in 
December to $41 in February. Choice 
fed Bieer prices at Omaha increased 
from near $59 in December to about 
$61 tn Febmajy* they may rise to $64 
to $68 this ipring. [Ron Gustafson 
(202) 4478636] 

Hogs 

Although hog producers' returns 
remain substantially better than a 
year earlier, current slaughter data 
suggest little, if any, expansion. Con- 
tinuing weak financial conditions are 
forcing producers to lower their debt 
load and avoid borrowing to meet 
cash-flow needs. Producers have sold 
gilts rather than retain them for the 
breeding herd— thus lowering the base 
for futur« pork production. Particular- 
ly hard hit by the financial pjnch are 
the North Central States, which ac- 
count for over three-fourths of hog pro^ 
duction. 

Commercial pork production in first- 
quarter 1983 is forecast at 3,360 mil- 
lion pounds, down 10 percent from last 
year. Hogs to be slaughtered this 
quarter are drawn largely from the 
number weighing 60 to 179 pounds on 
December 1, which was down 11 per- 
cent. Dressed weights are expected to 
average 4 pounds heavier than last 
year, as producers are feeding longer 
and taking advantage of underutilized 
facilities, higher hog prices, and lower 
feed costs In the Com Belt hog feed- 
ing costi this quarter are somewhat 
lower than last year. 



Hog prices are expected to average $56 
to $58 per cwt this winter, compared 
with $48.17 last year; but the weak 
economy and beef and poultry supplies 
above a year ago continue to dampen 
demand. Hog prices averaged $56.78 
per cwt in January, increasing to 
about S58 in February. They are ex- 
pected to decline in March, however, as 
production rises seasonally. 

Pork production in second-quarter 
1982 is forecast to be 3,450 million 
pounds— down 3 percent from last 
yearns slaughter, which was depressed 
because of extreme temperatures in 
January and February 1982. The mar- 
ket hog inventory weighing under 60 
pounds on December 1 (the principal 
source of spring slaughter) was down 6 
percent. Prices may average $55 to 
$59 per cwt this spring. Although pro- 
duction is forecast to increase about 3 
percent from the first quarter, the ex- 
pected turnaround in the economy and 
reduced frozen stocks will likely be 
offsetting. Frozen stocks at the begin- 
ning of the year were at a 5- year low, 
[Leland Southard (202) 447-86361 

Eggs 

During December 1982-February 1983, 
egg prices averaged about 65 cents a 
dozen^ down from 78 cents a year earli- 
er. With Easter demand, egg prices 
during March-May will likely average 
63 to 67 cents a dozen, down from 72 
cents a year earlier. 

Egg production totaled 1^452 million 
dozen during Sept ember- November 
1982, down about 3 million from 198L 
Based on the number of layers hatched 
in July, producers likely added more 
replacement pullets in late November 
and December 1982 than a year earli- 
er. 

With lower egg prices, producers in- 
creased the number of mature hens 
slaughtered during December 1982 and 
January 1983. By selling old hens and 
adding pullets, producers likely kept 
the rate of lay high— despite a slight 
decline in the total number of hens. 
As a result, production during De- 
cember 1982- February 1983 was likely 
about equal to the 1,456 million of a 
year ago. However, with fewer pullets 
entering the laying flock, egg produc- 
tion during March-May 1983 may be 1 
percent below a year earlier, [Allen 
Baker (202) 447-863^ 



Broilers 

Demand for broilers remains firm m 
spite of the weak economy. Although 
real disposable incomes per capita de- 
clined 0.2 percent (annual rate) in the 
fourth quarter^ per-capit« consumption 
was about the same as a year earlier. 
Sharply higher pork prices helped hold 
up broiler prices in the fourth quarter, 
w'hen wholesale broiler prices averaged 
42 cents a pound in the 9 cities 
surveyed— the same as a year earlier. 

Consumers* disposable incomes will 
likely grow modestly in the first half 
of 1983, and pork supplies w'^ill prob- 
ably still be less than last year. But, if 
broiler supplies increase as expected, 
wholesale prices may average 40 to 44 
cents a pound, down slightly from 
first -quaner 1982's 45 cents. During 
April-June 1983, broiler prices are ex:- 
pected to average 42 to 46 cents, near 
last years 45 cents. 

During October- December 1982, broiler 
producers increased output 1 percent 
from fall 1981's 2,880 million pounds. 
Even though returns from whole birds 
have not been covering all coata, most 
producers also sell further processed 
broiler products, which have a higher re- 
turn. And with the low com and soy- 
bean meal prices, producers expanded 
the number of eggs set and chicks 
placed for first-quarter 1983 slaughter. 
Therefore, broiler production is es- 
timated to increase 2 to 4 percent from 
first-quarter 1982's 2,888 million 
pounds. If feed pnces do not rise sharp- 
ly, broiler producers are expected to 
continue expanding output into the 
second quarter— possibly producing 2 
to 4 percent more than in second- 
quarter 1982. [Allen Baker (202) 447- 
8636] 

Turkeys 

\VholesaIe prices for 8- to 16-pcund 
hen turkeys in New York averaged 54 
cents a pound in January 1983, the 
same as a year earlier. With turkey 
supplies expected to increase and pork 
supplies to keep declining, turkey 
prices may average 52 to 56 cents in 
the first quarter of 1983, also about 
the same as last year's 55 cents. 
Prices may average 53 to 57 cents in 
the second quarter, off slightly from 
the 59 cents of a year earlier- 
Prospects for favorable feed prices and 
improved returns In mtd*1982 en- 
couraged turkey producers to increase 
the hatch for first-half 1983 slaughter. 
As a result, turkey meat output in the 
first quarter may increase 4 to 6 per- 
cent from last year's 410 million 
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pounds. Output in the second quarter 
may be up 6 to 7 percent from spring 
1982'a 528 million pounds- However, 
the lackluster prices since December 
may slow the rate of increase as the 
main hatching season approaches— but 
this had not occurred through Janu- 
ary. 

Cold storage stocks of frozen turkey on 
February 1 were 16 percent below last 
year's 237 million pounds. Even with 
low prices, February's stocks declined 
5.5 million pounds from January 1. 
More turkeys were slaughtered in 
January this year than a year ago; 
thia factt combined with the slight 
reduction in stock level from Janu* 
ary 1, indicates that turkey consump^ 
tion was likely up. [Allen Baker 
(202) 447-8636] 



Dairy 

Revisions in milk production estimates 
for 1981 and 1982 show higher output 
than previously, due primarily to a 
higher yield per cow. Total production 
for 1982 is now estimated at a record 
135.8 billion pounds, a gain of 2.1 per- 
cent from l98ra record 133 billion. 

Milk and dairy product prices at all 
levels of marketing have been relative- 
ly stable smce late 1980. The simple 
average price received by dairy farm- 
ers for all milk in 1982 was $13.55 per 
cwt, about 20 cents below 1981 and 
only 50 cents above 1980*s average. In 
1983, with ample supplies of milk and 
no increase in the support price, the 
albmilk price will likely change little 
from 1982. 



Because returns over concentrate costs 
will fall sharply after the $Lper*cwt 
deduction starts April 1, milk cow 
numbers will likely fatl below the 
year-earlier level during second^half 
1983. For the year, the number of 
cows is expected to average 0.5 percent 
lower. Meanwhile, output per cow will 
likely be up 2 percent, leaving total 

I milk production for the year up 1.5 

I percent. 

With steady prices and a stronger 
economy, use of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts may increase as much as 2 per- 
cent in 1983. As a result, USDA re- 
movals will decline from 1982 levels, 
though they will still be very large- 
likely more than 12 billion pounds 
(milk equivalent). [Cliff Carman 
(202) 447-863& 
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CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat 

Despite the record pace at which 
1982-crop wheat has been entering the 
farmer-owned reserve, the huge sup- 
pliea together with lagging exports are 
holding farm prices down. Further* 
more, the 1982/83 export estimate was 
lowered by 75 million bushels in 
February, Even with grain in the 
reserve topping 1 billion bushels, cash 
prices for soma wheat classes seem un- 
likely to recover seasonally. Farm 
prices are now expected to average 
around $3-45 a bushel for the season — 
below the loan level for the Tirst time 
since 1968/69. 

Prospects for prices in the coming crop 
year (1983/84) hinge on producers' par- 
ticipation in the 1983 acreage- 
reduction programs (including PIK). 
With growing conditions currently 
good in Kansas and fair to good in oth- 
er winter wheat areaSr and with soil 
moisture conditions favorable in spring 
wheat areas, yields could top last 
year's record; wide participation in the 
PIK program will be necessary to 
offset such an outcome. 

Current projections point to a 1983 
UhS' harvest be3ow last year's record- 
Though disappearance may rise some, 
carryover stocks seem likely to remain 
large going into the 1984/85 crop 
year— necessitating another effort to 
balance production and demand in 
1984. According to the February sur- 
vey of planting intentions, spring 
wheat growers may cut acreage by 19 
percent In 1983~planting only 70 per- 
cent of their base acreage. Winter 
wheat producers seeded 5 percent less 
area last fall, and many must now de- 
cide whether to participate in the PIK 
program— which would require them to 
convert a growing crop to an approved 
conservation use. 

With Southern Hemisphere harvests 
completed, the estimate of 1982/83 glo^ 
bal production is firming upi output is 
now forecast 5 percent above last 
year's record. Based on the winter 
crops sown in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, the 1983/84 crop could also be 
large despite an expected downturn in 
U,S, production. 

World consumption will increase for 
the first time in several years this sea- 
son, but it will still fall short of pro- 
duction. As a result, global ending 



stocks will be 14 million tons larger 
than last year, with the United States 
contributing 11 million to the increase. 

The volume of world trade in 1982/83 
is forecast at 100 million tons^ slightly 
less than last year. The only increase 
in imports from the January forecast 
was for the USSR, as record wheat im- 
ports are displacing coarse grains. Be- 
cause of slow sales to date, import 
forecasts were lowered for Eastern Eu- 
rope, China, Saudi Arabia, Mexico, and 
Egypt- The forecast of major competi- 
tors' exports remains at a record 52,5 
miUion tons. U.S. exports, however, 
! are now projected at 41.5 million tons, 
which would mean the lowest U.S- 
market share since 1976/77. 

As the marketing year enters the final 
quarter and the forecasts firm, the rea- 
sons for the sharp drop in U.S. exports 
become evident. About half of the 
drop is due to the trading patterns of 
the USSR and China. While total So- 
viet and Chinese imports were un- 
changed from last year, their imports 
from Canada, Argentina, and the EC 
could he 7 million tons larger. In con- 
trastj U^S, sales to the USSR and Chi- 
na are anticipated to drop by 7 million 
tons. The recent political and econom- 
ic tensions between the United States 
and these countries apparently caused 
them to take advantage of record sup- 
plies from other exporters. 

The decline in U.S. wheat trade is not 
due entirely to smaller purchases by 
the USSR and China, however. About 
half can be explained by other 
factors— the world recession, the high 
value of the U.S. dollar, high interest 
rates, financial constraints in some im- 
porting countries, and keen export 
competition in other markets. lAllen 
Schienbein (202) 447-8444 and Bradley 
Karmen (202) 44Z8879J 

Rice 

US. rice supplies in the current season 
are now estimated at 203.7 million 
cwt. With use forecast at 142 million 
cwt, ending stocks would climb to 62 
million from last year's 49. Over half 
the ending stocks are expected to be in 
CCC inventory, with 27 million held as 
free stocks. 

USDA has announced a maximum de- 
ficiency payment of $2.71 per cwt to 
eligible 1982 rice producers. An es- 
timated $250 million in payments will 
be made to about 25,000 producers. 
The maximum deficiency payment— 
the difference between the loan rate of 



$8.14 per cwt and the target price of 
$10-85— was triggered because the na- 
tional average price during August- 
December was $7.69 per cwt, signifi- 
cantly below the loan rate. 

Prices iiave climbed somewhat since 
December— averaging $8.05 in January 
and $8,41 in mid-February. Prices for 
the year are still forecast to average 
$7.60 to $8.25 per cwt. Participation 
in the 1983 acreage -reduction pro- 
grams is likely to be heavy. In Febru- 
ary, intended plantings were 31 per- 
cent below 1982 and only 57 percent of 
the base acreage for rice. 

World rice production is forecast at 
272 million tona (milled basis), down 2 
percent from last year. Output in China, 
which accounts for three'cighths of 
the world totals is record large despite 
reduced area. Among competing ex- 
porters, production in Burma and 
Japan is up slightly this year, while 
output in Thailand, Pakistan, and In- 
dia IB down. Because of adverse weath- 
er, India's output is projected to fall by 
almost 9 million tona and Thailand's 
by 1 million. However, output will be 
high in Indonesia and South Korea, 
two major importers. 

Consumption is expected to eiceed pro- 
duction by 5 million tons this year, 
causing ending stocks to fall to 17 mil- 
iion; this would leave the lowest 
stocks-to-use ratio in 8 years. India's 
consumption is expected to fall because 
of its smaller cro|>, but rice use in the 
rest of the world will likely rise by 2 to 
3 percent. Indonesian needs will likely 
boost imports later in 1983, Neither 
the increase in use nor the decline in 
stocks will push prices up, as world 
trade continues depressed. 

World exports are forecast at a 4-year 
low of 11.5 million tons during 
1962/83, with the U.S. share slipping 
because of pnce cutting by competi- 
tors. U& exports are forecast at 2.3 
million tons, down from 2.7 million 
last marketing year. Recent sales 
have been due to U.S- Government 
credits. If some of the additional 
blended-credit funds allocated to farm 
exports are used for rice sales, exports 
may increase from the current low 
forecast. [Barbara Oaffey (202) 447 
8776 and Eileen Manfredi (202) 447- 
8912] 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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Feed Grains 

The Olid-January strength in com 
prices— a refiponse to announcement of 
the payment'in*kmd (PIK) program- 
was intetuified in late January and 
early February by a tightening of free 
stocks. By mi d- February » com prices 
(cash and futures) were about 20 cents 
a bushel above their late January lev- 
els. 

Of the 8.4 billion bushels of com on 
hand on January 1, about 2.8 billion 
were isolated from the market in the 
farmer-owned reserve, under regular 
loan, or In CCC inventory. This left 
free stocks of 5.6 billion bushels to 
meet expected market needs of 5 bil- 
lion during January -September. How- 
ever, about 500 million bushels were 
put under loan during January (mostly 
in the reserve), thus reducing free 
stocks to near expected use- 

In early February, U-S, producers re- 
vealed plans to cut the total feed grain 
area by 15 million acres in 1983, in- 
cluding a 12^million*acre drop for com- 
The final feed grain area will depend 
on the number and size of whole-base 
bids (for PIK) accepted by USDA. 
That will not be known until 
March 22. 

Of the 2,1 billion bushels of ld82-crop 
corn eligible for the farmer-owned 
reserve or regular crop loans, about 1.3 
bilUon had been placed under loan by 
the end of January (mostly in the 
reserve). An additional 250 million 
may go under loan before the cutoff 
date (May 31)— suggesting that free 
supplies may fall below forecast needs 
between now and October. This pros- 
pect LB enhanced by the possibility that 
farmers will designate some of their 
corn under regular loan for PIK re 
quirements. However, supply pros- 
pects could change as the season 
progresses, depending on use, 1983 
crops, and program participation rates. 

In February, the estimate of 1&92/83 
world coarse grain production was 
lowered 3 million tons to 785 million 
tons because of deteriorating prospects 
in South Africa and Argentina. 
Although global use is expected to re- 
boundf it will remain below production, 
causing stocks to expand sharply^ 
Carryover stocks may reach 20 percent 
of use— the most since the early 
l&60's. 



I Following last year's slight decline, 
foreign use is expected to return to the 
1980/81 leveL C3iina*s consumption is 
projected up 6 to 7 percent because of 
a larger crop and expanded imports. 
Use may rise about 6 percent in 
Eastern Europe because of better har- 
vests there. On the other hand, disap- 
pearance in the USSR will be held 
down by heavy use of wheat for live- 
stock feed. Little increase is foreseen 
in the developing countries because of 
crop shortfalls in Mexico and India- 
two of the largest users^and generally 
slower growth in livestock industries. 

World coarse grain trade (July-June) 
has contracted sharply this year and 
may reach only 92 million tons, com- 
pared with 104 million last season. The 
forecast of USSR imports has been 
towered to 13 million tons, which 
would be the smallest volume since 
1978/79 and only half last year's level. 
East European imports may fall to 
about 4.5 million tons. Imports by the 
developed countries may drop 7 per- 
cent because of better harvests as well 
as depressed demand due to the 
economic recession and a high-valued 
U.S. doUan In contrast, imports by 
the developing countries are forecast 
up sharply^ mainly because of larger 
Mexican purchases. Increases are also 
anticipated for other developing coun- 
tries, particularly in East Asia. 

Exports by the United States' major 
competitors are projected down in 
ld82/83 because of smaller crops and 
weak demand. The U.S. export fore- 
cast now stands at 55.9 million tons— 
5.5 million below 1981/82 and the 
lowest July-June volume in 5 years. 
During July-January, U.S. exports 
were 4.4 million tons below the year- 
earlier movement. [Lorry Van Meir 
(202) 447-8776 and Sally Byrne 
(202) 447B857\ 

Oilseeds 

The U.S. soybean carryover for 1982/83 
IB now forecast at 390 million 
bushels-^down from earlier expecta- 
tionSr but still well above last season's 
266 million. Reflecting this season's 
record supply, the average farm price 
for soybeans was $5.56 a bushel in 
raid January, well below the $6.13 of a 
year earlier. Prices are expected to 
average $5.50 for the season, versus 
$6.04 in 1981/82. 

Domestic processors are expected to 
crush 1.12 billion bushels this season, 
8 percent more than last year. Fur- 
thermore, exports are forecast up 



slightly-to 950 million bushels— from 
last year's 929 million. Nevertheless, 
these increases will offset only half the 
growth in supplies. 

Despite the likely gain in export 
volume, low^ prices could keep the 
value below last year. In the European 
Community CEO, the United 
States' principal market, price and in- 
come supports for domestic cereal- 
grain producers are raising the cost of 
grains relative to soybeans and other 
protein feeds— thus encouraging the 
feeding of meal. However, U^S. exports 
to Japan may stagnate. 

China s recent embargo on U.Ss ship- 
ments won't affect U.S. soybean ex- 
ports much. China has large stocks 
and has not purchased any U,S, soy- 
beans this marketing year. 

Farm prices for soybeans will be less 
competitive this spring than last with 
corn and cotton grown under the 
acreage reduction programs. Double- 
cropped soybean acreage is likely to de^ 
cline as well because of reduced winter 
wheat area in the South- The Febru* 
ary survey of growers' intentions indi* 
cated that 1983 soybean acreage could 
be about 3 million below last year- 
setting the stage for a recovery in soy- 
bean prices. The extent of this 
recovery will depend on bow auccesaful 
the acreage- reduction programs are in 
lowering production and raising prices 
of crops that compete with soybeans. 

In February, the estimate of world 
oilseed production was revised down- 
ward slightly to 180 million metric 
tons, mostly because of declines in the 
Argentine and Chinese soybean crops. 
World soybenn production was revised 
downward to 94.7 million tons— 2 per- 
cent below January's forecast, but 
nearly 10 percent above a year earlier. 
In Argentina* soybean acreage esti- 
mates were lowered because dry 
weather caused plantings to fall below 
farmers* intention!. Drought reduced 
yields in China^ so production may 
have declined from a year ago. 

World exports of soybean meal and oil 
are now estimated at 23.1 and 3.8 mil- 
lion tons, respectively. The forecast of 
Argentina's soybean meal exports is up 
310,000 tons since January because of 
a higher domestic crush. U.S. soybean 
meal exports were strong in January 
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and are now estimated at T3 million 
tons for the season. U.S. oil exports 
may remain near last year's level, 
despite competition from the £Ci 

Argentina, Spain, and Brazil. 

Although UhS. soybean prices have 
strengthened aince earlier in the sea- 
son, prices will still average from $190 
to $210 per metnc ton. Soybean meal 
prices, slightly stronger than a year 
ago, are forecast at $180 to $205 per 
ton. [Roger Hoskin (202) 447-8776 and 
Jan Lipson (202) 447-8855] 

Cotton 

During the first half of 1982/83, the 
pace of U.S* cotton exports and domes- 
tic mill use fell short of that forecast 
for the entire season* However, a 
itrengthening U.S. economy is expect- 
ed to boost use later in the year 

U.S. mills used cotton at a seasonally 
adjusted annua) rate of 5.23 million 
bales dunng August^anuary, well 
below the season forecast of 5.4 mil- 
lion. During December, the rate 
plunged to 5 million bales as mills re- 
duced operations during an extended 
holiday period. Inventory reductions 
at mills and retail outlets are likely 
over, and with retailers expecting 
stronger spring sales than a year ago, 
mill use should bounce back* 

Export commitments feiiporta plus out- 
standing sales) in late February 
remained about 2 million bales below a 
year earlier. Exports for the season 
are forecast at 5 million bales, 1.6 mil- 
lion below last season. However, sales 
picked up during early 1983; increased 
availability of blended credit and more 
competitive prices are likely to raise 
sales further. 

Ending stocks of 8.4 million bales ar(> 
projected for August 1> 1983— more 
than tnple the level 2 years earlier. 
The large stocks have kept farm prices 
for THoet qualities of cotton near the 
loan rates. However, higher demand 
for better qualities helped push spot 
prices up to 62 to 64 cents a pound in 
late February. During the first 5 
months of this season, fann prices 
averaged 58.5 cents a pound, about 4 
cent6 above last season- 
Signup for the payment-in-kind (PIK) 
program will be high because 1) pro- 
gram yields for cotton tend to exceed 
expected harvest yields for many 
farms, 2) cotton's larger production 



costs can be^voided, and 3) PIK 
reduces the nsk of poor cotton 
yields— which have varied greatly in 
the past. Althotigh growers have until 
March 11 to sign up for PIK, the 
February Prospective Plantings report 
indicated moat were participating in 
the acreage-reductlon/PIK programs. 
The report indicates 1983 planted 
acreage of 9.3 million— 19 percent 
below 1982 and only 61 percent of the 
cotton base acreage^ Aj of mid- 
February^ there were 6,8 million bales 
of cotton under CCC loans, so supplies 
are ample to satisfy PIK requirements. 

The February estimate of 1982/83 
world production is 67.9 million bales- 
with foreign production slightly above 
last month's estimate. Chinese produc- 
tion is forecast at a record 15.6 million 
bales, 0.1 million above a month earli- 
er and 2 million above 1981/82. How- 
ever, smaller production in other 
countries— particularly the United 
States, Mexico, and the USSR— has re- 
duced world output in ld62/83 by 4.5 
percent, or 3,2 million bales, from last 
year. 

World mill use is forecast to increase 
1.2 percent, mostly because of a gain 
in China. The slow growth leaves 
world cotton consumption at 66.5 mil- 
lion bales. 1-4 million less than 
production— causing stocks to Increase 
to the highest level since 1975. In ad- 
dition, several major importers contin- 
ue to reduce cotton inventories in 
response to high real interest rates, 
further boosting stocks in exporting 
countries— largely in the United 
States— as well as reducing world 
trade. 

U.S. trade is likely to be particularly 
hard hit, declining one-fourth from 
1981/82. China has purchased virtual- 
ly no U.S. cotton— probably more be- 
cause of their excellent crop and large 
stocks, however, than because of the 
ban imposed on U.S. cotton pending a 
textile agreement. During the fmal 
months of 1982, sales and exports to 
other Asian countries and to Europe 
were hurt by the strong dollar and 
lower prices of other suppliers. U.S. 
exports wUl have to accelerate in 1983 
in order to reach the 5 million bales 
projected for the season^ [Keith Collins 
(202) 447-8776 and Ed AlUn 
(202) 382-982Cli 



Sugar 

World output of raw sugar in 1982/83 
appears likely to exceed USDA'i initial 
estimate of 98.5 millLOn metric tons. 
Consumption, despite robust demand In 
Asia, is still estimated at 92 million 
tona. World use of high fructose com 
syrup (HFCS), competitive with sugar 
in many applications, has risen from 
500,000 tons in 1975 to about 4 million 
in 1982, with further gains likely this 
year. This plus the sluggish world 
economy and artificially high internal 
prices for sugar in many countries are 
deterring growth in world sugar 
demand- 

Stocks at season's end are likely to 
mount to some 42 million tons— nearly 
double usual needs. The January 
world price for sugar (f.o.b. Caribbean) 
averaged 6.0 cents per pound, down 
from 6.3 cents in December. Prices 
rose slightly in February, but no aus^ 
tained rise is anticipated until 1984. 

Domestic raw sugar prices (c.i.f. New 
York, duty/fee-paid) climbed to 21.8 
cents a pound in mid February, up 
from January's average of 21»2 cents. 
The pric« objective is 20.73 cents a 
pound^ A passible factor in the price 
rise is the deferral of exports by coun- 
tries expecting reinstatement to Gen- 
eralized Syslenj of Preferences (GSP) 
status after March 30. GSP status 
would reduce duties on exports to the 
United State* 2.81 cents a pound be- 
ginning tn April. Also influencing the 
recent price rise is the unexpected 
jump in VS. sugar demand in fourth- 
quarter 1982. Calendar 1982 sugar use 
is now estimated at 9.3 million short 
tons— nearly 200,000 tons above earlier 
indications- 
Price presaures have been moderated, 
on the other hand, by sugar production 
of 6.0 million tons in calendar 1982 — 
about 200,000 tons higher than previ- 
ously estimated, largely as a result of 
greater beet sugar output. [Robert 
Barry (202) 447-7290] 

Tobacco 

U.S. exports of tobacco and products 
were valued at a record $2.84 billion in 
calendar year 1982, 4 percent above 
198rs record This figure Includes un- 
manufactured tobacco worth $L6 bil* 
lion and tobacco products valued at 
$1.3 billion^ U.S. tobacco imports to- 
taled $569 million, leaving a record 
trade surplus of $2.3 billion. 
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The volume of U.S. cigarette exports— 
of which 40 percent go to Aaia~fell by 
11 percent. However, an increase in 
unit valu« pushed the total export 
value up 1 percent to $1.23 blUion. 

U^S^ exports of unmanufactured tobac- 
co in 1982 declined 2 percent in 
volume (dried weight) from 1981 to 
572 million pounds (259,000 metric 
tontj). The farm-sales weight reached 
697 million pounda, 5 million below 
1981, Exports of burley, fire-cured, 
and dark -air-cured leaf gained; flue- 
curedi Maryland, cigar types, and 
blackfat declined European countries, 
which tjrpically take more than half of 
U.S. leaf exports, decreased imports 
from the United States by 7 percent 
last year, while Asian countries took 
larger amounts. 

Duty-paid imports (for consumption) of 
unmanufactured tobacco declined 7 
percent in 1982 to 407 million pounds. 
Imports of leaf and scrap fell, 
outweighing import gains for stems 
and machine-threshed leaf. The 
February survey of prospective plant- 
ings showed a 9 percent reduction in 
1983 tobacco acreage. Prospective 
acreage for all tobacco is the lowest 
since 1889; that for flue-cured is the 
lowest on record^ IVerner N. GrUe 
(202) 44?877& 

Peanuts 

Farm prices for peanuts averaged 24.9 
cents a pound in 1982, down 2 cents 
from the previous season. However, 
because of stronger demand, prices of 
Virginia peanuts were nearly the same 
as a year ago. With smaller produc- 
tion as well as lower prices, the value 
of the 1982 crop declined by 20 per 
cent. 

Because of higher yields* lower seed 
and fuel coets, and smaller price in- 
creases for most other production in- 
puts, nooland production costs are es- 
timated to have fallen slightly in 1982. 
The slower rate of increase in input 
prices is expected to continue in 1983. 
In early February, growers revealed 
plans to increase peanut acreage by 1 
percent this year. 

The Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 
provides a poundage quota of 1.167 
million short tons in 1983, nearly 3 
percent below 1982. Loan rates for 
quota peanuts in 1983 will remain at 
£550 a ton. The 1983 support level for 
additional peanuts will be $185 a ton. 
Werner N. Grise (202) 447-877& 



Fruit 

As of February 1, prospects pointed to 
a total citrus crop (including Califor- 
nia grapefruit only from desert areas) 
of 13.8 million tons, 16 percent above 
last year's freeze- damaged crop. A 26- 
percent larger orange crop is chiefly 
responsible. Larger crops are alao es- 
timated for lemons, limes, and Tem- 
ples, but smaller crops are indicated 
for grapefruit, tangetos, and tanger- 
ines. 

February 1 prospects also pointed to an 
orange crop of 224 million boxes, with 
all producing areas showing gains over 
last year— ranging from 3 percent in 
Texas to 58 percent in California, Ear- 
ly in the season, f.ob- prices for fresh 
oranges were well above a year ago, 
but they have recently fallen below 
year -ago levels because of increased 
supplies. Prices are expected to remain 
lower than last year in all producing 
areas^ 

Florida packers had processed 77 mil- 
lion gallons of frozen concentrated 
orange juice (FCOJ) through February 
12— up slightly from a year ago. How- 
ever, with the large crop and higher 
juice yield, the total pack of FCOJ is 
likely to be near 170 million gallons 
this season, compared with 133 million 
in 1981/82. So, if imports remain 
large, this season's total supply of 
FCOJ will exceed last year's, despite 
the significantly smaller beginning 
stocks. Canners' list prices of FCOJ 
have been steady at $3,95 per dozen 6- 
ounce cans (unadvertised brands, Flori- 
da canneries), compared with $4^5 a 
year ago. Movement has been running 
behind last year's pace. If movement 
does not improve significantly and im- 
ports remain large, the relatively 
larger supply may weaken prices. 

With smaller crops in Florida and Tex- 
as, grapefruit prospects on February 1 
(including, for California^ only desert- 
valley fruit) point to a crop of 62.7 
million boxes, 8 percent less than last 
season. Even with a smaller crop, 
f o.b. prices for grapefruit have been 
trailing last year's levels, primarily be- 
cause of alack processing demand. 
Prices are likely to average lower this 
season than last. 

The Arizona-California lemon crop is 
forecast at 30 million boxes, 21 percent 
more than last season. Early in the 



season, f.o.b. prices for fresh lemons 
were generally above a year ago, but 
increased shipments recently have 
pulled prices near a year earlier. 
Prices are expected to fall further and 
will average lower than last season. 
iBen HuQTig (202) 447-7290] 

Vegetables 

This winter*s truckers' strike had rela- 
tively little impact on supplies and 
prices of fresh vegetables: however^ 
spot shortages occurred for some items, 
and higher transportation rates caused 
some price increases at terminal mar- 
kets. Wholesale prices of most fresh 
vegetables were still below a year ear- 
lier in late February. 

Several factors blunted the strikers dis- 
ruptive effects on fresh vegetable sup- 
plies Since produce supplies are sea- 
Bonally light in January and February, 
there was a larger pool of equipment to 
pick up the slack left by idled truck- 
ers Also, some supermarket chains 
us«d their own equipment to pick up 
produce. Finally, more vegetables 
than usual were shipped via railroads. 

The fresh vegetable industry continues 
mired in a slump that began last sum- 
mer* The mid-February index of 
grower prices for fresh vegetables 
stood at 116 (1977-100), compared 
with 161 last year* Meanwhfle, the 
January Consumer Price Index for 
fresh vegetables, at 270 (1967>100), 
was 20 percent less than last year. 
Sharply larger winter acreage of fresh 
vegetables and increased supplies from 
Mexico have contributed to the lower 
prices. General economic conditions 
may also have reduced consumer 
demand. Rains in Mexico, Florida, and 
California in February and early 
March disrupted supplies and point to 
higher prices later in March^ 

The 1982 sea son -average farm prices 
for sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans 
are currently estimated at $7.87 and 
$13,80 per cwt, respectively— down 
more than 40 percent from 1981 for 
sweetpotatoes and down 35 percent for 
dry beans. As a result, growers intend 
to cut back 1983 plantings of these 
crops. As of February, sweetpotato 
growers were expected to sow 105,800 
acres, down from llft,700 in 1982. Dry 
bean fanners indicated they will plant 
h5 million acres, compared with 1.9 
million a year ago. If these intentions 
are carried out, prices of these crops 
should rebound moderately during 
1983/84. I Michael Stellmacher 
(202) 447-7290] 
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EXPORT UPDATE 

U.S. agricultural exports are now fore- 
cast at $36 billion for fiscal 1983, 
about $3 billion below last year. Ex- 
port unit values are expected to de- 
cline again after last yearns drop, and 
volume may also fall slightly. 
Although prices are low, shipments of 
UhSh farm products continue to be hurt 
by record global supplies, the economic 
recession, the high^valued U,S, dollar, 
foreign exchange constraints, and debt 
problems in many importing countries. 

Export prices for wheat and com may 
be the lowest since 1978, and soybean 
prices are forecast down a tenth. The 
export unit value of cotton fell 11 per- 
cent from a year earlier during the 
first 4 months of fiscal 1983. 

From October through January, U.S, 
agricultural exports were $2.6 billion 
lower than last year's $14,6 billion. 
Total volume fell 8 percent, and the 
volume of grain shipments shrank by 
12 percent. Cotton, fruit, and vegeta- 
ble exports were also down. 

Agricultural imports may increase 
slightly to about $15.4 billion in fiscal 
1983, with higher prices outweighing a 
decline in volume. Sugar import 
volume may fall 22 percent* based on 
the current import quota level. Meat 
import volume may also decline, but 
coffee imports are forecast to increase 
in both volume and price. Despite a 
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Grains & feed 

Wheats flour 

Rlc© 

Coarse grains' 

Corn^ 

Oilseeds 5t products, . , . , 

Soybeans. 

Soybean cake & meat. . . 

Soybean oil 

Fruits, nuts. & vegetdbtes - 

Tobacco 

Cotton & linters 

Seeds 

Soger & troPlcaT products . 
Livestock & products. . . . 

Poultry & products 

Dairy Products 

Total 



Wheat i . 

Wheal flour . . .^ . h *= . . ,. 

Coarse grains^ 

Corn 

Feeds. Ingredients & fodders. 

Rice 

Soybeans ^ . . . . 

Soybean cake & meal. .... 

Soybean oil 

Sunflowerjeed oil. ..-,.. 

Sunfiowerseed 

Other oilcakes & meal .... 

Tobacco 

Cotton & linters 

Fruits, nots. & vegetables . . 
Beef, pork. & variety meats . 

Pou \xry meat 

Animal fats 

Other. 
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Includes corn, oats, barley, sorghijm/and rye. ' Excludes products, F - Forecast. 
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large coffee surplus, the International 
Coffee Organization's export quotas 
have kept prices relatively stable over 
the past year. 

Shipments of Feedstuffs Up; 
Food Grains Down 

Com and ■orghum exports may in- 
crease slightly this fiscal year, mainly 
because of heavy shipment& to Mexico. 
First-quarter coarse grain exports fell 
a tenths but shipments were up in 
January and should accelerate as Mex- 
ico and other markets cover their im- 
port needs. Reduced coarse grain sup- 
plies available for export from Argenti- 
na and South Africa may strengthen 
U.S, shipments this summer. 



The volume of U.& wheat exports de- 
clined a third in the first quarter, 
when shipments to China were very 
low and no wheat moved to the USSR. 
January exports were well above a 
year earlier. To reach the fiscal 1983 
forecast, wheat exports must total 
near the year-earlier rate of move- 
ment. On the other hand, wheat flour 
exports will climb sharply because of 
the recent sale to Egypt. 

U.S. rice exports may decline to about 
2.3 million tons— the lowest in 6 years. 
U.S. rice is facing stiff competition for 

sales in Indonesia, Nigeria, and the 
Middle East. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Record export volumes are forecast for 
U.S. soybeans and soybean mesK The 
reduced prices of U.S. soybeans and 
meal are attracti%"e in the European 
Community (EC), especifllly when com- 
pared with the high pricea for Europe- 
an grains. Although Soviet demand 
for meal from European crushers will 
inCTvase EC purchases of U.S. beans, 
EC purchases of U.S. meal will expand 
even more because crushing margins 
are better here than in the EC. Also. 
South America will likely present less 
competition to the United States this 
year. 

Exports of U.S. cotton are down sharp 
ly this year because world trade has 
contracted and the U.S. marlcet share 
has dropped. U.S. cotton exports to 
China> a major market, will liltely be 
almost nil, and export volume to most 
other markets Is also forecast down. 
However* the recent USSR cotton 
purchases— including U.S. cotton- 
have improved overall prospects some- 
what. 

Animal product exports may increase 
slightly in value this year. The export 
volumes for beef and cattle hides may 
rise, and dairy product shipments are 
expected to increase through conces- 
sional sales of nonfat dry milk. The 
export volume of poultry meat was 
down 33 percent in the first quarter 
and will continue depressed through 
the year. 

US. exports of fruits, nuts* and vege- 
tables declined 10 percent in value 
during the first 4 months of fiscal 
1983. However, the recent freeze in 
Spain has improved prospects for U.S. 
exports of these products during spring 
and summer. 

Exports to Centrally Planned 
Countries Down a Third 
• USSR. U.S. agricultural exports to 
the USSR may decline more than $1 
billion from fiscal 1982's S2.3 billion. 
The Soviets have bought 6 million tons 
of U.S. grain, with additional sales pos- 
sible later in the year. However, com 
imports are forecast down sharply be- 
cause the Soviets are using more 



domestic wheat and forage* as well as 
imported protein meal, in feed rations^ 
The U^S. share of Soviet grain imports 
will likely decline this year, and no 
direct exports of soybeans or meal are 
expected. 

• Eastern Europe. Agricultural ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe are forecast at 
$840 million, down 9 percent from fis- 
cal 1982 because of a record 1982 grain 
harvest, shrinking livestock herds, and 
foreign credit reatnctions- However, 
U.S. exports to Yugoslavia will in- 
crease with the help of credit guaran- 
tees from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (OCC). Grain exports to 
Eastern Europe will likely drop again 
this year, but with CCC financing the 
volume of soybean exports should re- 
cover. 

• Chincu Prospects for U.S. exports to 
China have deteriorated in recent 
months. Exports may decline from 
last year*a $1.8 billion to $Ll billion, 
largely because of China's record 1982 
crops of grain, cotton* and rapeseed- 
China's embargo on soybean and cotton 
shipments is only a minor factor; how- 
ever, the expected drop in imports of 
U.S. wheat will make a substantial 
dent. 

Weak Economies Hurt Shipments 
to Developed Countries 

• EC U.S. exports to the EC declined 
a fifth in value dunng the first quar- 
ter, and fiscal 1983 shipments are es- 
timated down a tenth to SB billion- 
With a record grain crop, the EC is 
further reducing imports this year, and 
U.S. grain exports may drop almost a 
fifth in volume. Feed use of grains 
may continue to decline in the EC, and 
protein meal use is forecast up only 5 
percent. 

• Non EC Western Europe. Better 
grain harvests in Spam and Portugal 
and deteriorating prospects for the 
region s livestock industry will reduce 
U.S, agricultural exports to non-EC 
Western Europe this year. Soybean ex- 
ports may increase, but grain ship- 
ments will be well below 1981/82's 
high level. The receot freeze in Spain 
may boost almond and fresh citrus ex- 
ports to all of Europe. 



• Japan. U.S. agricultural export^ to 
Japan may decrease about 7 percent 
this year to $5.3 billion, largely be- 
cause of lower prices for major prod- 
ucts and reduced shipments of cotton 
and sorghum. However, economic 
recovery and a stronger yen would 
spur Japanese imports of all agricul- 
tural products, except cotton. 

• Canada U.S. exports to Canada 
will probably continue to fall in fiscal 
1983 because of the severe economic 
recession, depressed value of the Cana- 
dian dollar, and excellent harvests in 
19S2. 

Exports to Developing Countries 
May Increase 

• Mexico. Mexico's coarse grain and 
oilseed production is estimated down 
33 percent in 1982/83, Thus, U.S. agri- 
cultural exports to Mexico are expect- 
ed to rebound to over $2 billion, up 
from $1.6 billion in fiscal 1982. Most 
of the shipments will be made under 
CCC guarantees; $16 billion has been 
provided, compared with $65 million 
last yean Government purchases of 
feed grains may reach 8 million tons, 
and soybean and meal shipments will 
increase^ However, private -sector pur- 
chases will be low because of the de- 
valuations of the peso and Mexico's 
austerity measures. 

• Oth^r Latin Americon Countries. Ex^ 
ports to other Latin American coun^ 
tries may decline slightly. Many coun- 
tries are suffenng serious foreign- 
exchange shortages^ In addition, U.S. 
wheat is facing strong competition 
from other suppliers, particularly 
Argentina and Canada^ 

• East and Southeast Asia. Exports to 
East and Southeast Asia may increase 
somewhat in value. A strong recovery 
in Asian pork production will boost 
U.S. exports of feed grains and soy- 
beans. U.S. wheat exports are forecast 
up because of reduced supplies in 
Australia— a major competitor. Ship- 
ments of animal products are also in- 
creasing, but cotton exports may de- 
cline. 
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• South Asia. U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to South Asia may almost double 
m value this year to $1,3 billion. The 
poor 1982 monsoon reduced grain pro- 
ductioti by 10 million tons and also cut 
oilseed output. Again* because of the 
poor Australian harvest* the U,S, share 
of wheat imports will increase^ P.L,- 
480 exports are expected to risen but 
they will account for a smaller share 
of the total because of India's large 
commercial purchases of U.S. wheat^ 

• Middle East The U.S. blended- 
credit program and other credit 
guarantees are expected to boost US- 
farm exports to the Middle East. 
First-quarter emports declined in value, 
but shipments will expand through the 
year* Grain imports may increase al- 
most 2 million tonSf and the U*S^ mar- 
ket share will likely improve for both 
wheat and coarse grains. US- exports 
of animal products^ fruity and vegeta- 
bles may also expand. 

• North Africa. With the recent 
wheat'flour sale to Egypt, U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to North Africa may in- 
crease almost a fifth tn value in fiscal 
1983, In addition, Egypt is expected to 
take large volumes of U-S^ wheat 
under P.L.-480 and commercial sales. 
North African purchases of feed 
grains> oilseed products, and tallow are 
also expected to increase. 

• Sub-Sa ha ran Africa Many coun- 
tries in Sub-Saharan Africa have 
severe foreign emchange constraints, so 
US exports to the region are expected 
to decline further this year. Ship- 
ments to Nigeria may fall substantial- 
ly because of financial problems and 
import restrictions. In particular, U.S. 
rice exports to Nigeria may fall sharp- 
iy, largely because of a shift to lower 
pnced Thai rice. Exports to South 
Africa are down because of improved 
wheat output there. While overall 
purchases are declining, the value of 
PX, 480 exports to Sub Saharan Africa 
will increase, ISally Byrne (202) 447- 
8857 and Steve Milmoe (202) 447-8054] 




Food and Marketing 



Outlook for Consumer 
Expenditures 

Consumer expenditures for domestical- 
ly produced foods are expected to rise 5 
to 8 percent in 1983, pushed up by 
moderate changes in the price and 
per^capita quantity of food 
consumed— plus a 1-percent increase in 
population. Retail food prices are fore- 
cast to again rise moderately in 1983, 
while consumption per person may in- 
crease 1 percent after dropping 0.6 per- 
cent in 1982. 

The farm value of food is expected to 
rise only 1 to 4 percent this year, but 
marketing costs are forecast up 4 to 7 
percent. Since marketing costs will 
rise faster than the farm value, the 
farm value as a percentage of total ex- 
penditures will decrease— continuing 
the pattern of the past 3 years. This 
means that overall food price increases 
have been influenced less and less by 
changes in farm prices and more by 
changes in the cost of packaging, 
transportation, and food industry 
wages. In 1983^ the higher marketing 
bill will account for over three-fourths 
of the increase in total consumer 
spending on food. 



Breakdown of 1982 Food Spending 

In 1982^ retail spending on domestical- 
ly produced food (excluding fishery 
products) totaled $298 billion, up 6 
percent from the year before. Of this 
total> farmers received $84 billion— or 
28 cents of the food dollar— while $214 
billion — 72 cents of each dollar— went 
to cover the marketing bill. In recent 
years, marketing costs have increased 
faster than farm prices, thus lowering 
the farm value's share of food expendi- 
tures and raising the marketing bill's 
share. In 1979, the marketing bill ac- 
counted for 67 centA of the food dollar 
and the farm value 33 cents. The farm 
value's share varies greatly among 
foods, depending on the inputs used to 
make them and the complexities of the 
marketing process. In general, animal 
products have the highest ratios of 
farm value to retail price; and the 
highly processed crop products have 
the lowest. For instance, the farm 
value represents 50 to 60 percent of re- 
tail prices for meats, dairy products^ 
and poultry and eggs— but only about 
20 percent of retail prices for processed 
fruits and vegetables and 14 percent 
for bakery and cereal products. 

Of at-home food expenditures, the mar- 
keting bill accounted for 66 percent in 
1982 and the farm value 34 percent. 
But, owing to the added costs of 
prepanng and serving food consumed 
in restaurants and other eating places, 
the marketing bill for these expendi- 
tures accounted for 83 percent and the 
farm value 17 percent. 

The breakdown of marketing costs 
differs significantly between foods 
bought in stores and those eaten in 
restaurants. Of total expenditures for 
food at home, 30 percent went to pro- 
cessing, 9 percent for wholesaling, and 
6 percent for transportation. Retailing 
charges added the last 21 percent. 
These shares have been relatively con- 
stant over the years, because costs of 
each function have risen at similar 
rates. Of spending on food away from 
home^ processing costs accounted for 
18 percent, transportation 3 percent, 
and wholesaling 6 percent— leaving 56 
percent for preparation and serving. 
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Components oi Consumer Spending on Food 

1972 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 



$bil. 



1982 



(pcL 0I consumer expendiiures in parentheses! 

Consumer expenditures 122.2 216.0 241.2 260.8 284.5 297.6 

Farm value .., 39.8 (32.6) 68.9(31.9) 78.4(32.5) 81.1 (31J) 82.4 129.0) 83.5 <28J) 

Total marketing bill 82.4(67.4) 1470(68.1} 162^(67.5) 179.7(68.9) 202.1 (71.0) 215.0(71.9) 

Labor* 36.6(30.0) 66.0^30 6) 7a8 (30.6) 80.7(30.9) 90.7(31.9) 97.2^32.1) 

Packaging 8.9 ( 7.3) 16 5 { 7.6) 18.4 { 7.6) 21.1 ( 8.1) 22 9 ( 8.0) 23.2 ( 7.9} 

TransportationV .,,.... 6.1 ( 5.0) 10.5 { 4.9) 11.6 ( 4.8) 12.7 { 4,9) 14.1 ( 5.0) 14.7 ( 5.O) 
(rail and truck) 

Fuel and Power 2.5 ( 2.0) 6.3 ( 2.9) 7.6 ( 3.2) 9.0 ( 3,5) 10.9 ( 3.8) 1 17 I 3.9) 

Corporate Profits. . : . ,„. . 4.0 ( 3.2) 9.2 ( 4.3) 9.9 ( 4.1) 11.0 ( 4.2} 12.0 ( 4.2) 12.9 ( 4.4) 

(before taxes) 

Other' 24.3(19.9} 38.4(17.8) 41.5(17.2) 45,2(17.3) 51.5(iai) 55.3(18.6) 

^ fncJudes supplements to wages and salaries, such as pensions and health insurance Premiums, Also includes Imputed eerolr>flj of proprietors, partners, 

and family workers not receiving stated ren^uneratlOn. ^ Excludes tocal hauling charges. * Includes business taxes, depreciation, rent, advertising. Interest, 
and numerous other costi 



Food Expenditures, Marketing Bill, and Farm Value: 
At* Home and A way- From* Home Market* 



Total 



At Home* 
$ billion 



Away 
from Home 



C o nsu me r e xp end itu res" 

1972 122.2 85.6 36.6 

1977 190.9 130.8 60.1 

197B 216.0 150.6 65.5 

1979 241.2 170.7 70.5 

1980 260.6 179.5 81.3 

1981 284.5 193.8 90.7 

1982 297.6 201.1 96,5 

Marketing tiiii 

1972 , 82.4 53,2 29.2 

1977 \ 132.7 83.5 49.2 

1978 .... 1 147.1 94.2 52.9 

1979 162.8 106.0 56.B 

1980 . 179.7 113,5 66.2 

1961 - '■ 202.1 127,2 74.9 

1982 , .^ 214.1 133,6 80.5 

Farm value 

1972 *...:. 39.8 32.4 7.4 

1977 ^ , , o* . 58.2 47.3 10.9 

1978 11. 68 9 mS 12.6 

1979 78.4 64.7 13.7 

1980 ,. . , . 81.1 66.0 15.1 

1981 . . . . : , i / 82.4 66.6 15.6 

1962 ,.. 83,5 67.5 15.0 

'Primarily purchased from retail food stores for use at home 'For donnesttcaliy produced farm 
foods. 



The Marketing Bill in 1982 
• Labor. Direct labor costs accounted 
for 32 percent of total food expendi- 
tures in 1982. Wages and benefits are 
paid to over 7 miUion workers, includ- 
ing employees of processing plants, 
warehouse employees^ clerks in rood 
stores, meatcutters^ and foodaervice 
workers. 

Costs of employee benefits, such as 
health insurance and retirement funds, 
have increased faster than wages over 
the years and now account for 19 per* 
cent of total labor costs. Over the past 
decade, hourly earnings of employees 
in food processing and marketing es- 
tablishments have risen at an average 
annual rate of 8.4 percent— close to 
the rate in the nonagricultural sector 
The increase in labor costs slowed last 
year, however, with hourly earnin|fB of 
food industry workers rising 6.2 per- 
cent. 

Labor coats^ proportion of the food dol- 
lar has increased very little since 
1972— from 30 to 32 percent- 
reflecting a slight increase in worker 
numbers. Productivity (the volume of 
output per hour of labor) declined in 
food retailing and eating places over 
the past decade. However, productivi- 
ty in food processing rose at a steady 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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Agricultural Outlook 



annual rate of 2 percent, partly off&et- 
ting these workers* wage gaina. The 
increased productivity reaulted pri- 
marily from the substitution of capital 
for labor through new technology. Cap 
ital expenditures by food manufactur- 
ing firms increased from S2.6 billion in 
1972 to $8.3 billion in 1981, but slowed 
to about $8 billion last year. 

• Packctgirtg. Packaging was the 
second largest marketing cost in 1982, 
accounting for 8 percent of the total 
food dollar. Packa^ng includes metal 
cans, glass and plastic botties, and oth- 
er containers for food products, as well 
as th« bonea and other materials used 
in shipping. Food processors are the 
largest users of packaging materials^ 
accounting for over four-fifths of the 
total. 

Costs of food' packaging materials rose 
sharply in the 1970'8, pushed up by ris- 
ing production and material costs, par* 
ticuJarly for petroleum. However* 
packaging costs declined 2 percent in 
1982— reflecting large production of 
most containers and paper materials 
combined with recession -weakened 
demand for packaging by nonfood in- 
dustries. 

• TransportatioTL Shipping food by 
rail and truck took 5 percent of the 
food dollar in 1982. Transportation 
coats rose sharply from the early 
1970's through 1981 as a result of in- 
creasing fuel prices and labor costs. 
However, transportation costs rose lit- 
tle in 1982* held down by lower diesel 
fuel prices and by rate-cutting among 
truckers and railroads. 

• Corporate profits. About 4 percent 
of the 1982 consumer food dollar went 
to corporate profits (before taxes) of 
retailers, processors, and 
wholesalers --up from 3 percent in 
1972. Although profits' share of sales 
by food marketing corporations has 
remained stable* profits' share of con- 
sumer expenditures has grown alightly 
over the past decade. The larger pro- 
portion of food purchased away from 
homfii where profit margins are bigger, 
boosted profits* share of the food dol- 
lar. 



• Energy. Direct energy costs for food 
marketing firms (excluding transporta- 
tion) amounted to nearly $12 billion in 
1982. almost 4 percent of the food dol- 
lar. Energy has be«n increaaing as a 
proportion of the food dollar since the 
early 1970'8. Since 1973, when fuel 
prices doubled* energy costs have been 
climbing almost 16 percent a year— 
about double the rate of increase for 
other marketing costs. Last year, en- 
ergy costs rose 6.4 percent, the small- 
est increase in the last decade; most of 
the 1982 slowdown was due to a 4- 
percent decline in diesel and fuel oil 
prices caused by slow economic growth 
and increased conservation. 

Coal prices, on the other hand, rose 

faster last year than in 1981 — 
reflecting higher mining costs- The 
rise in coal pricea and high costs of 
financing new construction boosted 
electricity rates substantially last 
year. (Coal generates approximately 
half of U.S. electricity). Natural gaa 
prices also continued up at a substan- 
tial rate (19.8 percent), largely as a 
result of decontrol- [Dave Harvey 
(202) 447-6860] 




Upcoming Situation Reports 
USDA's Economic Research Service 
will issue the following situation re- 
I ports this month: 



Title 



Summary Released 



World Crop Production* April 11 

World Ag Supply & Demand* April 12 

World Ag Supply & Demand* April 22 

Fats & Oils April 26 

All reports are reviewed by the World 
Agricultural Outlook Board CWAOB). 
Copies of the full reports will be avail- 

^ able a week to 10 days after the sum- 
mary is released. Reports available j 

I through subscription only. For sub- 
scription infonnation, write or call: I 
EMS Information, Rm. 440 GHI Bldg, 
500 12th St. SW, Washington. DC 
20260 (202) 447-8690. *The8e reports, 
released by the WAOB, are issued in 
full on the date indicated. 






Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service 

publishes a number of research reports* 
statistical supplements, handbooks, 
and other periodicals that may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader- 
New Reporta-GPO 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U,S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Docuroenta. Prices sub^ 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in- 
formation, call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783-3238. 

Food Conaumptionp Prices, and Ex- 
penditures 1960-81. SB-694. 94 pp. 
Price; $5.50. 

Cropland Trends Across the Nation^ 
AER'494. 28 pp. Price: $3.00. 

Agricultural Finance Outlook and Si- 
tuation. AFO-23. 32 pp. Price: 
$4.50. 

Fertilizer Outlook and Situation. FS- 
13. 32 pp. Price: $4.50. Energy and 
U.S. Agriculture: Irrigation Pump- 
ing, 1974 80. AER 495. 44 pp. 
Price: $4.75 

Sweden's Agricultural Policy. FAER- 
175. 40 pp. Price: $4.26. Progress of 

Solar Technology and Potential 
Farm Uses. AER-489. 120 pp. 
Price: $5.00 
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PESTICIDE OUTLOOK 
Pesticide consumption is expected to 
decline about ID percent in 1983 from 
last year's level, mainly because of 
acreage cutbacks induced by 19S3 
farm programs (including the 
payment'^in-kind (PiK) program). The 
low farm income8 of recent years will 
ajso be dampening use. Herbicide use 
is forecast down 8 to 10 percent, with 
insecticide use falling slightly more. 
Pesttcide use dropped 3 to 5 percent 
last year, the first decline in more 
than a decade. 

Planted acreage of corn, which ac- 
counts for over half of herbicide use, is 
expected to decrease by 15 percent or 
more in 1983, Acreages of the other 
feed grains and wheat are also forecast 
down substantially. Partially offset- 
ting the lower pesticide use on these 
crops will be the need for pest control, 
particularly of weeds, on the soil- 
conserving ajcres. Soybean acreage. 
which accounts for over 20 percent of 
herbicide use, is likely to decline 
slightly from last year*s level. Acreage 
of cotton, which requires large 
amounts of insecticides, is likely to be 
down about a fifth. However, a large 
insect hatch due to the miJd winter 
could increase the need for insecti- 
cides^ 




Supplies Plentiful { 

Supplies of all types of pesticides will 
be plentiful this year. An October- 
December survey indicated that basic 
producers planned to cut output for 
1983 by nearly 10 percent from last 
yean Nevertheless, nearly 50 percent 
of 19S2's output was carried over into 
1983, so this year's supplies will likely 
increase about 3 percent. 

Late in 1982, producers anticipated an 
8-percent increase in herbicide supplies 
for 1983, boosted by a large inventory 
carryover from 1982. They reported 
plans to cut actual production in 1983 
by 5 percent from last year. Supplies of 
insecticide^ on the other hand, were 
expected to decline 6 percent, with a 
planned production drop of 14 percent 
being partly offset by an inventory 
carryover of 42 percent. 

Pesticide producers will probably trim 
herbicide production plans even fur- 
ther to keep supplies in line with the 
anticipated reduction in demand. Asa 
result, pesticide production facilities 
are expected to be operating at less 
than 60 percent of capacity. 

Prices To Change Little 
Pesticide prices are likely to average 
about the same this season as last, 
although they could drop a few percen- 
tage points if PIK participation is 
high. Atrazine prices to dealers for 
1983 are reportedly down 5 to 10 per- 
cent, after dropping 5 percent last 
year. For most other materials, prices 
paid by dealers were up a few percen- 
tage points early in the year. 



With large inventories and slack 
demand, producers and dealers have 
been using various incentive programs 
to encourage eariy movement. Howev- 
er, many farmers are holding- back pur- 
chases until they need the materials in 
anticipation that prices may drop 
somewhat later on. 



In 1982, pesticide prices increased an 
average of 3 to 4 percent. Insecticide 
prices rose 6 percent, fungicides about 
3 percent, and herbicides less than 1 
percent. Some herbicide prices actual- 
ly fell. After rising 22 percent in 
1981, the average price of atrazine 
dropped 5 percent in 1982^ The price 
of 2,4-D also declined 5 percent. The 
price advance for tnfluralin slowed 
considerably from 198rs 17-percent 
rise to 4 percent in 1982; tnfluralin is 
facing stlffer competition from new 
products in the soybean and cotton 
markets. The price rise for butylate 
dropped from 17 percent in 1981 to 7 
percent in 1982, Alachlor prices were 
about the same in 1982 as the year be- 
fore. 

Among the insecticides, carbaryl, car- 
bofuran. and parathion all showed 
smaller price increases in 1982 than in 
1981, The parathionSf which have 
been used extensively on cotton^ are 
facing increasing competition from 
synthetic pyrethroids. 

Market Growth Slowing .„ 
The US, pesticide market has stabil- 
ized in recent years after steady 
growth of 5 to 10 percent a year in the 
1960'5and 1970's Domestic growth 
for the remainder of the 1980's will 
probably be no more than 1 percent's 
year. Factors influencing the longer 
term trend in pesticide consumption 
include the use of fmproved application 
methods, as well as greater use of spe- 
cially targeted pesticides, increased 
prticipatlon in integrated pest- 
management programs^ and greater 
use of products that can be applied at 
lower rates. 

To maintain their market positions in 
the 1980's, basic-pesticide producers 
are constantly searching for new prod- 
ucts. Currently, only one pesticide 
product succeeds in the market for 
each 10,000 screened; to lower this ra- 
tio, producers are more carefully moni- 
toring pesticide use patterns, while de^ 
voting greater rem>urces to assessing 
the market potential for their prod- 
ucts. 
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Producers are targeting new insecti- 
cides and post-emergent herbicides to 
control special pest problema and es- 
tabliah unique markets for their prod- 
ucts. Among the new pesticides are 
synthetic pyrethroid insecticidesi such 
aa cypermethnn and fluey thrinate, 
which can be used at even lower rates 
than earlier synthetic pyrethroids, 
Producers are also developing systemic 
fungicides, which can be assimilated 
through either roots or leaves. Among 
these are diclobatrazol, which controls 
powdery mildew and rust on small 
grains; Gaben, which controls downey 
mildew on grape vines and hops; and 
fenfuran, which controls smut and 
bunts on certain cereal crops. 

A recent survey reported that on«* 
third of ground applicators employed 
faulty equipment or techniques. 
Another study indicated that improper 
application cost $1 billion annually 
through inadequate pest control, lower 
yields, and pesticide waste- To im- 
prove application efficiency^ programs 
are being designed to monitor applica- 
tion equipment and adjust it for pres- 
sure, flow rate, sprayer velocity, nozzle 
wear, and other parameters. Such pro- 
grams are being offered by various 
public and private agencies in several 
areas of the country. 

.» Price Competition Rising 

While the pesticide manufacturing in- 
dustry is dominated by a few large pro- 
ducers, concentration is much lower in 
the wholesale and retail markets. As a 
result, price competition among distri^ 
butors and dealers is sharper and pro- 
fit margins usually lower than at the 
manufacturer level. The current reces- 
sion has led to even greater price com- 
petition. 

Many manufacturers have been offer- 
ing rebates to wholesale distributors 
who pay early. This policy has en- 
couraged some distributors to take ear^^ 
ly delivery on pesticidfl shipmenta and 
offer inducements to sell them quickly. 
The resulting increase in wholesale in- 
ventories has. in turn, led to downward 
retail price pressure. iBUl Serleds and 
Ted Eichers (202) 447-7340] 




Rates Down Sharply in 1982 
Barge rates declined 30 to 35 percent 
last year from 1981 levels as overall 
demand weakened and surplus capaci- 
ty continued to grow^ The covered 
barge fleet has seen explosive growth 
in recent years and now totals about 
12,500 units— nearly 80 percent 
greater than in 1978. In addition, the 
recently built barges are about 15 per^ 
cent larger than those of the 1960's 
and early 70'e, further boosting total 
capacity. Accompanying this expan- 
sion, 46 new towboats of more than 
6,000 horsepower vvere built during the 
1970's, compared with only 16 during 
the prior 15 years. Industry represen- 
tatives have indicated that about one- 
quarter of the barge fleet was surplus 
to needs during the past year. They 
expect a similar situation for 1983. 

Weekly barge shipments of grain and 
oilseeds averaged a record 41,9 million 
bushels during 1982, 10 percent more 



Export Decline Lowers Rail Shipments^ 
While Barge Loadings Reach Record 

Rallcar Barge 

Exports* loadings' loadings^ 



1979 . 
19e0 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 



MIL bu. 

4,531 
4.993 
4.975 
4.567 



Carload? Thou.bu. 



27.464 
30J30 
25.939 
24.366 



31.204 
36.705 
38.137 
41.915 



Mnspec:ton$ for export of grains and soy- 
beans. ^Weekly average loadings off grains and 
$ov bea ns, 

than in 1981. Nevertheless, demand 
slackened for transportation of other 
dry bulk commodities— offsetting the 
increase for grain and adding to the 
downward pressure on rates. 

RAIL 

Shipments May Rise Slightly 
In 1983 

After dropping 16 percent in 1981, 
railcar shipmenta of grain fell another 
6 percent last year, mainly because of 
decreased grain exports and some 
shifting to barges. Total carloadings 
in 1982 declined 14.2 percent to 18.6 
million cars. However, grain ship* 
ments by rail are expected to recover 
slightly during 1983. The Mexican 
Government's food and grain purchas- 
ing agency, Conasupo, has announced 
its intention to shift imports of U.S. 
grain from water carriers to railroads. 
Thus, rail may carry 70 percent of the 
more than 7 million tons of grain that 
Mexico is now estimated to import. 

Railroads also experienced Bignificant 
excess capacity throughout 1982. 
Although the number of railroad- 
owned jumbo covered hopper cars (ca* 
pable of carrying 100 tons or more) de- 
clined slightly ^y 500 cars) over the 
year, the privately owned fleet in- 
creased by 3,600 cars. Given this in- 
crease, railroads could probably handle 



Barge Rates for Gra 


in Decline Shar 


PIV 








Pekin. 1L 
to New Orleans 




Shawneetown. IL. 
to New Orleans 

S per ton 


Dubuque. lA. 
to New Orleans 


1979 ....■;. 

1980 

1981 

1982 


ia99 

10.26 

-10.04 

7.23 




ao3 

7.78 
7.76 
5.49 


13.76 

13.49 

12,73 

9.24 
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Jumbo Covered' Hopper Fleet 
Continues To Grow 



1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 



Railroad 
owned 



105.5 
115.9 
121.8 
121.3 



Privately 
Owned 

hOOOcars 

77.6 

99.5 

107.7 

111.3 



Tote I. 



183.1 
215.4 
229.5 
232.6 



volume more than 30 percent larger 
than the 1982 level. Despite this 
surplus capacity^ grain shippers report- 
ed spot shortages during 1982, the 
result of difficulties in forecasting 
where ahippers need raii cars. 

Rail Rate Rise Slows 
During 1982, railroads tried to remain 
competitive with barges by holding 
down rate increases or in some in- 
stances lowering rates. Rail rates for 
grain rose less than 8 percent during 
1982, down from the 16*percent in- 
crease of 198L Rail rates for farm 
producta, grain, and food products rose 
only 7.0t 7-7, and 7-3 percent, respec- 
tively, dunng 1982— in marked con- 
trast to the gains of 1980 and 1981, 
which averaged 14 to 19 percent. 

Contributing to these smaller increases 
were a general slowing in the rate of 
inflation, operating efndencies permit- 
ted by the Staggers Rafl Act of 1980, 
and weaker demand for rail services- 
In January 1983, railroads sought and 
receivt'd from the ICC a l^percent rate 
hike on all joint line rates. Under the 
Staggers Act, they could have justified 
a cost'based increase of 2.6 percent. 
Unless general economic activity turns 
sharply upward early in the year, rail 
rates should increase no more than in 
1982. 

Further Rail Deregulation 
Proposed 

The ICC has proposed to deregulate 
rail transportation for all agricultural 
products except grains and soybeans. 
This would permit railroads to compete 
on the same basis with trucks for more 
commodities. In areas where competi- 
tion is intense, shippers can expect 
more favorable cost-service packages 
from railroads. 

The Department of Agriculture has op- 
posed deregulation of rail rates for 
sunflower seeds because it considers 
them a major commodity. No hearing 
date has been set for the deregulation 
proposal, nor has an effective date for 
deregulation been announced. 



Previously, the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company (UP) petitioned the ICC to 
deregulate the rail transportation of 
frozen foods. Railroads, according to 
the UP, carry about 25 percent of all 
frozen food shipments. No hearing 
date has been set for the proposal. 

TRUCK 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables: 
TOFC Gains, but Trucks 
Still Dominate 

Trucks' share of fresh fruit and vege- 
table traffic fell slightly during 1982 
to 88 percent— 1.8 points below 1980, 
the first year in which trailer-on -flat- 
car fTOFC) operations were deregulat- 
ed. Since 1980, the market share of 
TOFC shipments has risen from 1.4 to 
4.3 percent of total volume- Most of 
these shipments have been in shipper- 
owned trailers covering long coast- to ^ 
coast hauls- 

The Interstate Commerce 
Commission's (ICC) recent decision to 
let railroads operate truck lines out- 
side of areas served by the railroads 
will aid growth in TOFC service for 
perishables. Service using railroad- 
owned flat cars and truck tractors is 
now available from the Rio Grande 
Valley in Texas to Chicago and other 
eastern markets, and from Florida to 
eastern seaboard cities. 

Truck Costs Up Only Slightly 

Truck operating costs rose only about 
1 percent during 1982, held down 
mainly by a decline in fuel prices. 
USDA's Office of Transportation re- 
ports that the cost of hauling perish- 
ables in December 1982 stood at $1.17 
per mile for owner operators and $143 
for fleet operators. A year earliert 
costs had been $M6 and $1.11, respec- 
tively. Fuel costs, which account for 
about a quarter of total costs, declined 
about 1 cent per mile during 1982, and 
the ICC has announced a decline of 
another penny in January 1983. 

Truck costs are expected to remain lev- 
el or even decline slightly until April 
when the Federal fuel tax will increase 
by 5 cents to 9 cents a gallon- 
producing a cost increase of about 1 
cent per mile. On an annual basis, in* 
dividual trucks couM be expected to 
bear additional coats of about $730^ 

New Highway User Taxes To Begin 
A series of escalating Federal truck 
taxes are slated to take effect between 
April 1983 and July 1988. In 1985, 
these together with the fuel tax are es- 
timated to amount to nearly $4,000 per 



truck, an increase of about $2,200 an- 
nually. These higher taxes will exert 

modest upward pressure on truck rates 
for fresh and processed food. 

The measure containing these tax 
hikes also permits longer and wider 
trucks on most Interstate highways. 
The law now permits semitrailers as 
long as 48 feet <up from a maximum of 
45) and vehicle widths of 102 inches 
<up from 96). Thus, depending on the 
vehicle, trailer cubic capacity can in- 
crease 17 to 27 percent. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation estimates that 
$4.9 billion may be saved over 2 years 
from these changes— nearly offsetting 
the $5-5 billion in increased taxes. 
Most of the saving will accrue lo 
trucks operating east of the Rocky 
Mountains or making cross-country 
hauls, because most western truckers 
can already use the larger equipment. 

Some railroad marketing executives 
have expressed concern that the larger 
semitrailers will reduce the efficiency 
of TOFC cars—poasibly diverting some 
shipments to trucks. Only a single 
48- foot semitratler can be accommodat- 
ed on existing flat cars, while two con- 
ventional otnes can now be carried. 
ThuSi the operating efficiency of exist- 
ing TOFC cars would be sharply re- 
duced when carrying the larger 
trailers. 

The increase in truck efficiency and 
the decrease in TOFC efficiency could 
move more traffic to rail. One study 
estimates that as much as 5 percent of 
all rail traffic could shift to trucks. 

SEAWAY 

Toll Increase Averted 
The President has signed legislation 
relieving the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporatlotn of its $1 10 
million original construction debt. 
This eliminates the large toll increase 
anticipated in 198B, which would have 
been needed to repay $9.5 million an- 
nually. However, a scheduled 10 
percent increase in tolls for 1983 will 
still take effect as required by an 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada. With a toll increase of 18 
percent during 1982 and low barge 
rates on the Mississippi River system, 
grain exports through Great Lake 
ports accounted for only 6.3 percent of 
the U.S. total last year, down from 7.8 
percent in 1981. However, the debt 
forgiveness will maintain the St. 
Lawrence Seaway as a viable export 
route In the future. iT.Q. Hutchinson 
(202) 447'8707\ 
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CONGRESSIONAL CHANGES 

The Senate 

The November elections changed 
memberahip on the Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees' Although 33 
Senate seats were up for election in 
November, only five new Senators 
were elected. The Republicans re- 
tained control of the Senate with 54 
seats; the Democrata atill hold 46- The 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry had otiJy one 
change in membership— newly elected 
Pete Wilson (R-CA) replaced Senator 
S.I. Hayakawa (RCA), who retired. 

For the 98th Congress, the Senate 
Agriculture Committee continues to be 
made up of 10 Republicans and 8 
Democrats, with Senator Jesse Helms 
(R-NC) remaining as chairman and 
Senator Walter Huddlest on (D-KY) 
serving as ranking minority member. 
Other member* of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee include: Robert 
Dole (RKS); Richard Lugar (R-IN); 
Thad Cochran (RMS); Rudy Boschwitz 
(R-MN); Roger Jepsen (R lA); Paula 
Hawkins (R-FL); Mark Andrews (R- 
ND); Wilson; Orrin Hatch (RUT); 
Patrick Leahy (DVT); Edward 
Zonnaky (DNE); John Melcher (D- 
MT); David Pryor CD-AR); David 
Boren (D-OK); Alan Dixon (D-IL); and 
Howell Henin (D-AL). 



The number of subcommittees on the 
Senate committee was reduced from 8 
to 7 by combining the Subcommittee 
on Soil and Water Conservation with 
the Subcommittee on Forestry, Water 
Resources, and Environment. 

The subcommittees of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee are (with their 
chairmen): 

• Soil, Water Conservation, Forestry, 
and Environment; Senator Jepsen 

e Agricultural Credit and Rural 
Electrification; Senator Hawkins 

• Agricultural Production, 
Marketing, and Stabilization of 
Prices; Senator Cochran 

• Agricultural Research and General 
Legislation; Senator Lugar 

• Rural Development, Oversight, and 
Investigation; Senator Andrews 

e Foreign Agricultural Policy; 
Senator Bosch witz 

• Nutrition; Senator Dole 

Changes in the House 

The Democrats gained 26 seats in the 

House of Representatives— only 2 

years after losing 33 to the Republi- 
cans^ The Democrats' margin of con- 
trol in the House Increased to 269 
seats, versus 166 for the Republicans. 
The House Committee on Agriculture 
now has 41 seats, 2 less than during 
the 97th Congress. However, as a 
result of the gain Democrats made in 
the November election, the proportion 
of seals held by Democrats increased 
from 66 percent (24 Democrats/19 
Republicans) to 63 percent (26 Demo- 
crats/15 Republicans). This percentage 
IB slightly higher than the percent of 
Democrats in the entire House. 

Representative E. (Kika) de la Garza 
(D-TX) remains chairman of the 
committee. The new ranking minority 
member is Representative Edward 
Madigan (R-IL), who returns to the 
committee after serving in a 
Republican leadership position in the 
House. (The former ranking minority 
member— William Wampler (R-Va) — 
was not reelected ) 



Democrats on the committee include: 
Thomas Foley (WA); Walter Jones 
(NO); Ed Jones (TN); George Brown 
(CA); Charles Rose <NC); Jim Weaver 
(OR); Tom Harkin (IA)i Berkely 
Bedell (lA); Glenn English (OK); Leon 
Panetta (CA)i Jerry Huckaby (LA); 
Dan Glickman (KS); Charles Whitley 
(NO; Tony Coelho (CA); Thomas 
Daschle (SD); Charles Stenholm (TX); 
Harold Volkmer (MO); Charles 
Hatcher (GA); Robin Tallon (SC); 
Harley Staggers (WV); Richard Durbin 
(ID; Lane Evans (IL); Robert Lindsay 
Thomas (GA); James Olin (VA); and 
TiTTiothy Penny (MN). 

Republican members include: Jamea 
Jeffords (VT); E. Thomas Coleman 
(MO); Ron Marlenee (MT); Larry 
Hopkins CKY)i George Hansen (ID); 
Arlan Stangeland ^MN); Pat Roberts 
(KS); Bill Emerson (MO)i Joe Skeen 
(NM); Sid Morrison CWA); Steven 
Gunderson (WS); Cooper Evans (lA); 
Gene Chappie CCA); and Webb 
Franklin CMS). 

Of all membera, eight are new 
Representatives: Democrats Tallon, 
Staggers (has previous experience in 
the House), Durbin, Evans, Thomas, 
Olin, and Penny; and Republican 
Franklin. 

The subcommittees of the House Agri- 
culture Committee are (with their 
chairmen): 

• Conservation, Credit, and Rural 
Development; Representative Ed 
Jones 

• Cotton, Rice, and Sugar; Represen- 
tative Huckaby 

e Department Operations, Research, 
and Foreign Agriculture; Represen- 
tative Brown 

• Domestic Marketing, Consumer Re- 
lations, and Nutrition; Representa* 
tive Panetta 

• Forests, Family Farms, and Energy; 
Representative Whitley 

• Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry; 
Representative Harkin 

• Tobacco and Peanuts; Representa- 
tive Rose 

• Wheat, Soybean*, and Feed Grains; 
Representative Foley 
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Regional Representation in Congress 

Northeast South Midwest Mountain 

Agr icu ! tu re Com m I ttees 
House 
97th Congress 

Number : . ';;2 14 16 3 

Percent , . '"5 33 37 7 

98th Congress 

Number ■■ , 1 15 15 3 

Pwcent . . . . ^ . . . , , /'. 2 37 37 7 

Senate 

97th Congress 

Number -. , .^ 1 7 7' T 

Percent ...,., 6 41 41 6 

98th Congress" 

Number ^^^ 1 7 7 2 

Percent 6' 3i 19 11 

Entire Congress 
Hoyse 

97 th Congress 

Number 113 125 121 19 

Percent i--^ 26 29 28 4 

98 th Congress 

Number ; . .n.;- 104 133 113 24 

Percent ., 24 31 25 6 

Senate 
97th and 98th Congresses 

Number 22 28 24 16 

Percent 22 28 24 16 

Percent of cash receipts, 1981. 6.4 29.1 43.8 7.5 

"The number of seats on the Senate Agriculture Committee was increased from 17 
durirvg the 97th Congress. 



Pacific 



.8 
l'9 



7 
17 



57 
13 

61 
14 



10 
10 

13,3 

.tOMl8 



Regional Distribution 
Because of the 1980 Census of Popula- 
tion, some Beats in the House of 
Representatives were shifted from the 
Northeast and Midwest to the Moun- 
tain, Pacific, and Southern regions. 
However, the congreaeional committees 
on apiculture remain heavily 
represented by members from the 
Midwest and South- 

The South, which has only 28 percent 
of all Senators, has 39 percent of agri- 
culture committee members. In addi- 
tion, Senators from the Midwest ac- 
count for 39 percent of the committee 
members, but only 24 percent of the 
total Senate. The Mountain region ac- 
counts for U percent of the members 
of the Senate committee, while the Pa- 
cific and Northeast each have only 6 
percent Nevertheless, these regions 
provide 16, lO, and 22 percent, respec- 
tively of the Senators in Congress. 



The regional distribution of member- 
ship in the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, while closer to that of the total 
Houset still deviates in some cases. 
For example. Representatives from the 
Northeast make up 24 percent of the 
membership in the full House, but only 
2 percent of committee membership. 
At the same time. Representatives 
from the Midwest make up 26 percent 
of the membership of the House, but 
37 percent of the House Agriculture 
Committee, 

Although the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee seems to under represent the 
Northeast and overrep resent other re- 
gions of the Nation, the committee 
membership does match agricultural 
cash receipts and regional representa- 
tion more closely. The percentage of 
1981 receipts by region (committee 
membership percentage in 
parentheses) were: Pacific— 13 (17); 
Mountain-8 (7); MidweBt-44 (37); 
South-29 (37); and Northeast-6 (2) 
Since the 94th Congress (1975), 
membership in the House Agriculture 



Committee has shifted from the 
Northeast (17 to 2 percent) to the 
Midwest (32 to 37) and Pacific (lO to 

17). 

A total of 25 States (including the top 
five agricultural producing states, in 
terms 1981 receipts) are represented 
on the House Agriculture (Committee. 
Committee representation matches 
closely the percentage of total receipts 
in three of the top five States: (Califor- 
nia received 9-7 percent of cash re- 
ceipts (9.8 percent of committee 
members), Iowa— 7.5 (7,3), and 
Minnesota— 4.8 (4.9); whila Texas had 
7.0 and Illinois had 5.3 percent of cash 
receipts, but 4.9 and 7,3 percent, 
respectively, of the committee 
membership. The other two states 
with over 5 percent of committee 
membership— North Carolina and 
Missouri— received only 3,0 and 2.9 
percent, respectively, of cash receipts. 
[Richard Rizzi (202) 447^4943] 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the April Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press^ 

March 



22 


Vegetables 


23 


Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 


24 


Livestock Slaughter 


25 


Wool & Mohair 


31 


Agricultural Prices 




Egg Products 


April 




1 


Poultry Slaughter 




Dairy Products 


8 


Vegetables 


11 


Crop Production 


14 


Potato Stocks 


15 


Milk Production 


18 


Cattle on Feed 


21 


Grain Stocks 




Rice Stocks 



Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information, 
write or call: Jerry Clampet, SRS- 
Crop Reporting Board. Rm, 5809-South 
Bldg,, Washington, D.C 20250 
(202) 447-2130. 
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The U.S. Corn Industry; Grappling 
with a Supply-Demand Imbalance 



The U.S. corn industry in 1983 faces a quandary that* ironi- 
cally, haB developed because of its euccosses during the 
1970*s. The swiftly growing demand of the past decade 
spurred greater production by U,S. com producers, match- 
ing demand growth with equaJly vigorous supply growth. 
But in the last few years, demand growth Bjowed and then 
declined, whtle com production continued upward The 
result will be a tripling of U.S. carryover stocks since 
1980/81 and a com price lower than the national average 
loan rat«. 

Resolving this quandary is necessary for both U,S, and 
world agriculture. The United States produces roughly half 
the world*a corn, and it does so on about one-quarter of the 
U,S. acreage planted to principal crops— making com the 
leading U.S. field crop. 



Corn Supply Boosted Sharply In the 1970*s,„ 
During the 1970* s» U,S. com production for grain nearly 
doubled— from just over 4 billion bushels in 1970 to nearly 
8 billion in 1979* The current large supplies arise from a 
continuation of that production level, as output in both 
1981 and 1982 topped 8 billion bushels- 

The com supply was boosted mainly by increasing yields 
and expanding acreage. Yields rose from 88 bushels an acre 
in 1971 to 110 in 1979, while acreage harvested for grain 
climbed from 64.1 miUion to 72.4. In 1982/83, harvested 
acreage totaled 73.2 million acres, and yields reached 114.8 
bushels. 

The general increase in yields was achieved mainly through 
changes in technology and production practices, including 
development of improved hybrids, increased rates of fertili- 
zation, higher seeding rates, and better control of weeds* 
insects, and diseases. Pesticide use increased about 80 per^ 
cent during the 1970*s and fertilizer use 35 percent, but use 
of these inputs has been restricted in the past few years by 
farmers* financial difficulties and the slowdown in the farm 
economy. 

... As Demand Was Driven Upward 
By Export Growth 

In the 1970's, the dominant trend in demand for com was 
growth in exports, which more than tripled in less than a 
decade— from 786 million bushels in 1971/72 to 2.4 billion 
in 1979/80. Feeding this growth was expansion in the 
economies of middle-income developing countnes and a con 
sequent shift in their diets toward livestock products. A 
second reason was the USSR's shift to a policy of meeting 
crop shortfalls by importing grams for feed. 

In recent years, howeven the world economy has suffered 
stagnation produced by sharp rises in real prices of energy 
and, subsequently^ in real interest rates, which shot upward 
as many industrial iied countries adopted tight monetary 
policies to fight inflation. A combination of tight monetary 
policies and political instabilities elsewhere raised the value 
of the dollar against foreign currencies in 1981 and 1982. 

In addition, the European Community, for example, heavily 
subsidizes its farmers by supporting farm prices above the 
world level and by placing restrictive levies on imports of 
grains. This has constrained the growth of U.S. corn 
exports to these 10 countries Also, Soviet purchases of US. 
corn have fallen off 
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domestic consumption of sugar and sweeteners, up from 17 
percent 10 years ago. Corn sweeteners are expected to cap- 
ture about half the domestic sugar and sweeteners market 
during this decade. 

Escalation in energy prices during the 1970's stimulated 
interest in using com for ethanol production. The future of 
this use of corn depends on petroleum prices— which have 
been falling recently— and on government tax incentives 
for alcohol fuel production. 

The Current Dilemma 

Thus, with stagnant domestic demand and sagging exports, 
the bumper crops of the last 2 years have left mounting 
carryover stocks and record low com prices (ac^justed for 
inflation). By the end of 1982/83, com stocks are projected 
to reach 3.4 billion bushels, nearly 50 percent above last 
year and more than double the 1979/80 leveL Com prices 
received by farmera in 1982/83 are forecast below the $3.11 
of 1980/81 and last j^ar's $2.50, with an expected range of 
$2.30 to $2.50. 

With these low prices, corn farmers' gross receipts have 
tapered off However, direct costs, overhead, and manage- 
ment costs have continued to Hae. The result: a cost-price 
squeeze. 



All four factors— the strong dollar, the slow world economy, 
competitors' trade policies, and Soviet policies— have signifi- 
cantly weakened foreign demand for U.S. corn. Compared 
with 2.4 billion bushels in 1979/80, U.S. com exports are 
projected to fall to 2.1 billion this season. 

Domestic Feed Use Showing Little Growth 
Meanwhile, domestic use of com is expanding only slowly. 
Corn's most important domestic use— livestock and poultry 
feeding— increased from 4r.l billion bushels in 1980/81 to 4,2 
biHion last year, and is forecast at 4.3 billion in 1982/83. 
Corn accounts for about 80 percent of all grain fed to live- 
stock in the United States. The swine industry is the larg^ 
est User, consuming nearly 40 percent of the corn fed in 
recent years. Cattle consumed about a fourth. Since a siz- 
able proportion of U.S. cattle and hogs are located on 
grain-producing farms, about 60 percent of the corn used as 
animal feed is fed on the farms where it is produced. 

Feed use varies considerably year by year, as producers 
adjust rations when the relative prices of feed ingredients 
change. In the 1970's, for example, feed use of corn rose 
from 3.6 billion bushels in 1970/71 to 4.3 billion in 1972/73, 
but then fell back to 3.2 billion in 1974/75. 

Though Bmall in comparison with its use as feed, the food 
and industrial uses of com nearly doubled in the 1970's— 
mostly because of expanding markets for com sweeteners. 
This growth reflects the success of high fructose com syrup 
(HFCS), commercially introduced in the United States in 
1967, HFCS and other com sweeteners (glucose, com syrup, 
and dextrose) now account for about a third of the total 
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Following Corn Through the Marketing Process 
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Adjusting Policy and Programs for the IftSO's 
In addition to the strong demand incentives from export 
growth, the increase in com aereage in the 1970^8 reflected 
changes in government policy. Before 1972, features of 
government programs for both com and soybeans mainly 
determined yearly com plantings. Between 1973 and 1978, 
govemment programs became secondary to a policy aimed 
at boosting grain production for a rapidly expanding world 
demand. With com prices consistently exceeding loan rates 
during this period, acreage depended largely on expected 
market prices for com and for the main altemative crop, 
soybeans. 

Without the stimulus of rising world grain demand, the 
situation has reversed, and policies are changing to meet the 
new realities With com farmers facing prices lower than 
the loan rate this season and with huge stocks overhanging 
the market, USDA announced last fall a lO-percent 
acreage- reduction program and a 10-percent paid 
land diversion for the 1983 com program. Subsequently, on 



Getting Corn to the Market 

About a third of corn production is fed to livestock and 
poultry on the farms that raise corn, but the rest passes 
through the marketing system. Country elevators 
(approximately 8,000) are the primary assemblers of 
com sold from farms -accounting for about 80 percent 
of the volume— although some com moves directly from 
farms to subterminal and terminal elevators. These 
elevators are the mam source of com for feed 
manufacturers, processors, and exporters. 

The feed manufacturing industry processes about a 
fourth of the corn used as feed. This industry also 
purchases com byproducts from wret and dry processors. 
Wet-corn processors produce such products as starch, 
dextnn, corn syrup, corn sugar, corn oil, and byproduct 
feed ingredients. Dry-corn millers convert corn into 
pearl hominy, brewers grits, hominy grits, cornmeal, 
com Hour, and other products. 

In 1977, trucks hauled about 89 percent of intrastate 
com shipments, with railroads moving the rest. For 
interstate domestic shipments, in contrast, railroads 
hauled about 60 percent and trucks moat of the rest. 
Of com shipped to ports, about 50 percent moved by 
barge, with railroads and trucks moving 37 and 13 
percent, respectively. 



January 11, USDA announced a payment^in-kind <PIK) 
program to remove additional acreage from production and 
to reduce mounting government stocks- 

Most of the PIK program *8 effects will not be felt until 
1983/84. If participation is high, as expected, the acreage 
planted to com is projected to drop at least 15 percent from 
1982'» 82 million acres. An acreage decline of this magni- 
tude would lower US. corn production a fifth or more from 
last year's 8,4 billion bushels. Corn carryover stocks are 
expected to decline accordingly by the end of 1983/84, with 
most being held in the farmer-owned reserve. As a result, 
farm prices are expected to strengthen considerably from 
this year ■ level— thus improving farmers' income position 
and mitigating the cost-price squeeze. iBill Lin (202) 447- 
8444] 
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Do you need 

information 

about 



Overseas markets and 
buying trends? 

New competitors and 
products? 



Then Foreign Agriculture — USDA^s fact-fiMed monthly agricultural trade magazine 
— is for you. Based on official USDA data availabte nowhere else, Foreign Agriculture 
articles are clear and crisp, written to provide the export Information you need, in a 
concise and extremely readable form. 

Specia* information is found in Foreign Agriculture's telegraphed, targeted news 
departments: Fact File, Country Briefs, Trade Updates and Marketing News, And Its 
tables and graphs will give you an immediate grasp of what's going on overseas. 

In addition, periodic special tssues — such as the recent ones devoted entirely to the 
European Community and Latin America — will give you a wide range of detailed 
information about overseas markets. 



Trade policy developments? If you use agricultural facts and figures in your business, you need Foreign Agriculture. 



Overseas promotional 
activities? 



Suscribe today! Just $18.00 ($22.50 for foreign delivery) brings you Foreign Agriculture 
for 12 lull months. 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 
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Prices received by farmers (1977»100). . 

Livestock and products 

Crops 

Pthcatpaid by flrmerl^ i1977"1(>0} 

pnod. Items 

Commodities and services, Int.. 
taxes, and wages 

Cash receipts' {$ bWV 

Livestock (S bli.) 

CroPj (Stalk) 

Net farm Income iafter Inventory adj.). 
Net cash income 

MarVit basket (1967-1001 

Retail cost ; ■ ■ v ■ 

Farm value . 

Spread ,.*,,, 

Farm vafue/retall cost (%).,.,.,.. , 

Retail price* (1967-100) ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Food 274.6 282.4 285.7 267.6 286,6 285.7 290 293 295-303 

Athome 269.9 276.8 280.1 281.4 278.5 279,2 281 285 288-297 

Awav-from" home , -^^ . ■ 291,0 301.1 304.8 308.7 311.6 306.5 314 317 319-325 

Agricultural axports($bil.l= 43,8 10.5 lO.O 7.3 8,8 39.1 9.6 9.4 36.0 

Agricultural Imports ($bil.f> . . ■. 17,2 3.6 3.9 3,8 3,9 15.4 3,7 3.9 15,4 

Livestock and Products ^ ^ , -.^^^ 

Total livestock and products (1974=1 OOK . 112.3 109.1 112.4 112.5 112,7 111.7 lias 114,4 112,2 

Beef (mil. IbJ \ 22.214 5.449 5.363 5J28 5.617 22.357 5.800 5.575 22.750 

Pork {mlJ lb.) 15.716 3.695 3,550 3.239 3.639 14.123 3.350 3.450 13.400 

VeaKmilJb.! : .% 415 107 99 107 110 423 100 90 385 

Lambandmunon(miLlb.), . , 327 90 B5 88 93 356 90 m 325 

Red meats Imil. Ib,l ■ 38.672 9,341 9.097 9,l62 9.659 37.259 9.340 9J95 36.860 

Broilers (mil. lb.J 11^^06 2,888 3,109 3J30 2.905 12.032 2,975 3.200 12.365 

Turkeys (mil lb) *■ 2.509 410 528 761 758 2.457 430 560 2.510 

Total meats andpoultry (mil. tb.l 53.087 12.639 12.734 13.053 13.322 51,748 12.745 12.915 51.735 

Eggslmtl dz 1' 5.S19 1^456 1,463 1.436 1.452 5.807 1.450 1.445 5,755 

MilkfbiUbl , 133.0 33,2 367 34.0 329 135.8 33.8 36.6 137.8 

Choice steers. Omaha ($/cwt.) 63 84 6136 70,46 64J9 58,87 64.22 59-62 64^ 64-66 

Barrows and gilts. 7 markets ($/cwt.} . . . , 44.45 48.17 56.46 61.99 55J2 55,44 56-58 55-59 55-61 

Broilervrtholesale.9-citv weighted avg, . „ .^ >,, j,-, 

dressed (ct*,/1b.) ^ 46.3 448 45,1 44.4 41.6 44.0 40-44 42-45 41-47 

Turkeys-wholesale. N.Y,. 8-16 lb, hens. ^_ , ^^ „ 

dressed (Cts/lb.) 50.7 55.2 59.8 65.4 6a7 60.8 52-56 5^57 59-65 

Eggs. N.Y.Gr. A large. (cts./dz.l" 73.6 78.4 71.8 64.2 68.9 70,8 61-65 63^67 63-6B 

Milk, all at farm ($/cwtJ ia80 13,77 13.23 13.30 13.90 13.55 13.70- 13.15^ 13^45- 

13,80 13.35 13,70 

Crop prices at the farm^ 

Wheat ($/bu.) 3.65 3,72 ^57 3,33 3.47 3.40-3.50 - - - 

Corn($/bu) 2.50 2,48 2,57 2.32 Z12 2.30-2.50 - - - 

Soybeans ($/bu.l 8.04 6,05 6.19 5,60 5,29 5.25-6.75 _ - ^ 

Upland cottor> (ctsVlb.) 540 49.5 54.2 56.1 59.0 - - - - 

^ Quarterly cash receipts are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. ^Annual data are based on Oct-SepL fiscal years endir>g wHh the indicated vear. 
^Marketing year quarters be9lnnir>g December 1, ^Quarterly prices are simple averages: annual prices are for marketing year beginning in year Indicated, 
f ' Forecast Numbers may not add to totats due to rounding, "Seasonally adjusted at arrnuaJ rates. 
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Farm Income 



Cash receipts from farming. 



1981 



1982 



Farm markstlnai And CCC loant^ 



Dec Jan F«b M«r Apr Mav Jum July Aug 5«pt Oct Kov Dec 

13.164 13,900 9^17 9,961 10,780 9,699 9.923 10,517 10.973 12.344 14,415 16.636 14.207 



Livestock and Producls 5,407 5.294 5,167 5,773 6.680 5.939 5330 5,628 5.904 6.169 5.666 6.189 5.188 

Meatanimats . , 3,013 2,970 3.056 3,382 4.150 3.507 3.390 3.259 3.590 3.767 3;208 3*747 2.884 

Dairy products 1.527 1.476 1.357 1,554 1^27 1.673 1.592 1.498 1.455 1.427 K497 1.469 1.552 

Poultry and eggs 790 759 695 764 820 681 767 681 780 806 736 8B3 678 

Oth«^ '. . . 77 89 59 73 83 78 81 190 79 170 225 90 74 

Crops 7,757 8,606 4,750 4,188 4.100 3.760 4.093 4.889 5.069 6.175 8,749 10,447 9.019 

FoodQfains 700 834 576 586 471 475 1.157 1.611 1.364 1.374 1.155 1,l53 773 

Feed crops. , . 2,013 3.062 1,354 1,210 1,006 838 968 908 903 1.190 1^35 2.456 2.899 

Cotton (lint and seed) 929 1,124 539 177 52 49 21 -15 09 48 639 1,121 1,169 

Tobacco 691 452 67 10 33 5 168 711 580 333 464 560 

Oilbearinp crops 1,159 1.589 815 785 994 748 397 518 379 734 2,69B 2,744 1,571 

Vegetables and melons 515 570 473 491 575 740 711 688 757 880 865 557 471 

FnjJts and Irw nuts 767 431 436 329 262 349 463 569 559 752 765 693 635 

Other 983 544 490 600 707 556 376 442 ^15 6l7 659 1.259 941 

Govflrfimflntpayinenti 668 59 507 74 317 23 30 21 34 56 67 974 444 

Total cash r»c«*pti» 13332 13,959 10.424 10,035 11.097 9.722 9.953 10.538 11.007 12.400 14.482 I7j6l0 14.651 

^ Receipts from loar^s represent value of loans minus value oi redemptions durjng the month. ^Cash receipts estimates reported In this issue for 1962 

contain revisions due toe more complete accounting ft^CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of rdducir>g sales. 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume). 
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Livestock and products ^ . . 
Crop . . . , , 
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p • prefimharv. Volume of marketing Indexes reported In thfe issue for 1982 contains revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC ic«ns 
repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts^ from farm marketings, by States, January-Decerriber, 



State 



Liv«itock 

«nd Producti 



Crops* 



Total' 



19B1 



19B2 



1991 



1962 



$MiL 



1&B1 



tii2 



North Atlamic 

Maine 279,9 266.1 134.8 149.3 464.7 417.4 

NewHamPshtre 70.5 7Z8 26.7 27.7 97.2 100.5 

Vermont 365.6 368,5 30.3 31J 395.9 399.6 

Massachusetts 136.9 138.9 195.9 171.0 33ZB 310.1 

Rhode Island 14.2 13.6 19.6 17.9 33.7 31.5 

Connecticut 186.0 1SS.7 14Z1 134.9 328.1 323.6 

New York 1,876.1 1,863.1 944.7 762.9 2,720.6 2,626.0 

NewJersev 106,2 105,4 353.1 355.4 459.3 46a8 

Pennsylvania. . . . ..V 2,147.6 2.164.2 758.0 841.0 2.905.6 3.005.1 

North CantFBl - „^, ^ 

Ohio 1,42a6 1.491^0 2.018.5 2,130.5 3.447.1 3.621.5 

Indiana , 1.701.9 1.812.7 2,615.7 2.875.0 4,317.5 4,687.6 

Illinois 2.224.9 2,396.1 5.420.0 5.058.4 7.644.9 7.454.4 

Michigan 1.111.1 1.132.5 1.678.2 1.624,5 2.789.2 2,757.1 

Wisconsm 4.146.5 3,911.9 1.096.5 1.120.4 5.242.9 5,032.3 

Minnesota , . 3,39a4 3.525,9 3.521.6 3,125.6 6.912,1 6.651.5 

Iowa . 5,725.5 6.161.3 4,990.0 4.329.2 10.715.5 10.490.5 

Missouri V. 2,313.9 2,399.4 1.9iai 1.616,9 4.224.0 4.016.3 

North Dakota 594.0 589.0 2,208.8 2.156.4 2.80Z8 2.745.5 

South Dakota 1.865,4 1.951.8 923.9 942.3 2.789.3 2,894.1 

Nebraska 3.52a8 3.701.4 2.855,2 2^92.5 6,376.0 6,593,9 

Kansas 3,177.4 3.305.2 2.314.7 2.470.4 5,492.1 5,775.6 

Southern 

Delaware 271.5 269.4 121.0 115.3 392.5 384.6 

Maryland . . . 697.1 692.6 364.2 332.9 1.061.3 1.025,5 

Virginia 911.0 901.3 732.6 703.8 1.643.6 1.605.1 

West Virginia 163.4 168.9 53.6 62.9 217.1 231.8 

NorthCarolina 1,585,4 1,560.2 2,650.9 2.617.1 4,236.3 4.177.2 

South Carolina 398.6 405.7 718.8 726.7 1,117.3 1.132.4 

Georgia 1,739.8 1,676.3 1.537.7 1.645.3 3.277,5 3,321,6 

Florida 1.029.4 1,011.3 3,009.1 3.182.5 4.038,5 4.193.8 

Kentucky 1.358.7 1.375.9 1.423.9 1.650.3 2.782,6 3,026.2 

Tennessee 838.7 855.1 996.9 1,098.1 1.835.6 1.953,2 

Alabama 1.263.9 1,176,9 946.9 1,008.8 2.2ia8 2.185.7 

Mississippi 863.7 819.6 1.382.5 1,491.2 2.246.2 2.310.8 

Arkansas 1.611.5 1,487.1 1.825.1 1.834.8 3.436.6 3,321.9 

Louisiana 45Z5 433.8 1.261.2 1,324.0 1,713.7 1.757,8 

Oklahoma 1.831.8 1.822.9 1.046.8 1,034.2 2.878.6 2.857.1 

Texas. ...;..... 5,423.4 5,47Z6 4,631.1 4.270.8 10,054.5 9J43,3 

Western ' , --^ - 

Montana 629,1 631.7 854.2 987.4 1,483,3 1^619.1 

Idaho 956.2 971.3 1,322.0 1.319.1 2,278.2 2,290.3 

Wyoming '. 46Z8 477.6 153.0 126.2 615.8 603.7 

Colorado 2.01Z3 2,120.8 1,07Z9 1.016.2 3,085.3 3.137.0 

New Mexico 54Z4 544.6 300.6 324.5 843.0 869.1 

Arizona 727.4 737.2 979.2 975.6 1.706.6 1,71Z8 

Utah ; . . . 41Z8 413.8 14Z1 136.8 554.9 550,7 

Nevada .. ^ . 133.2 I4a8 80.6 85.8 213.9 226.6 

Washington 896.0 893.7 2.009.1 1.939.8 2.905.1 2,833.5 

Oregon 570.7 567.5 1,143.9 1,l9Z4 1.714,7 1,760.0 

California ; ^ 4,220.8 4.14S.3 9,68Z4 9.400.6 13.903.2 13.548.9 

Alaska 4.9 5.0 8.1 8.2 13,1 13.2 

Hawaii 88.2 86.3 383.4 40Z3 471.6 488.6 

United State* 68,48a6 69.429.7 74.94Z2 73,846,9 143,42Z9 143.276.4 

* Estimates as of the first of current month. ^ Sales of farm products irciude receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the 
period. Rounded data may not add. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Prices Received 

All farm products. . . ^ ....,..,. ^, 

Alt crop! 

Food grains 

Fefld grains and hay 

Feed grains ,...*.... 

Cotton ,...../... . . 

Tobacco , J . ► . , . * . : i . 

Oil-bearif>g crops .,..., . . , 

Fruit. ,... ^. 

Frwh market^ *,.. 

CommflTciai vegetablesL ; . ... . 

Fre*h market . , ,^ 

Potatoes* 

Livestock and products ...... v , 

Meat ar^imati 

Oairv Products ^ . . . j ; . 

Poultry ar>d eggs j 

Prices p>Aid 
Commodities and servfces, 

interesi, taxes, and wage rates. 

Production item* 

Feed 

Feeder livestock 

Seed 

FeftiJl7er 

Agricuitura) ctemlcals 

Fuels & energv 

Farm & motor suppiies 

Autot & truck* 

Tractors S self-proi^eiied maciiinarv 

Otner machinery 

Buiiding & fencing 

Farm services & casli rant . , , 

interest payabie per acre on farm reai estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm reai estate! . . . . 

Wage rates {seasonatiy adjusted) 

Production Itfiins. ioTorest. taxes, and wage rates . 



Prices received (1910-14-100) 

Prices paid. etc. (Parity Index) (19iai4«100) 
Parity ratio' 





AnnuAi 








1982 






1983 


1980 


1981 


1982p 


Feb 


Sept 
1977- 


Oct 
'100 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Febp 


134 


139 


133 


133 


135 


128 


128 


127 


128 


132 


125 


134 


121 


124 


124 


114 


117 


114 


114 


117 


165 


166 


146 


155 


139 


141 


143 


145 


147 


148 


132 


141 


720 


124 


109 


104 


109 


115 


119 


126 


135 


145 


120 


124 


109 


101 


108 


114 


118 


126 


114 


111 


91 


81 


92 


99 


99 


95 


93 


89 


125 


140 


154 


152 


161 


158 


159 


159 


157 


157 


102 


110 


88 


92 


80 


78 


83 


84 


86 


87 


124 


131 


177 


149 


294 


195 


181 


148 


135 


131 


128 


133 


188 


154 


332 


211 


194 


153 


138 


133 


113 


136 


127 


161 


101 


104 


124 


116 


106 


122 


110 


135 


121 


161 


68 


93 


118 


110 


96 


116 


129 


177 


125 


125 


103 


92 


93 


90 


88 


89 


144 


143 


144 


142 


146 


142 


140 


139 


142 


147 


156 


150 


155 


149 


158 


151 


146 


147 


152 


159 


135 


142 


140 


142 


139 


142 


144 


143 


142 


142 


112 


116 


110 


116 


111 


109 


107 


102 


101 


107 


138 


150 


156 


154 


156 


155 


156 


156 


157 


158 


138 


148 


149 


148 


150 


149 


149 


148 


150 


151 


123 


134 


122 


124 


117 


114 


116 


119 


120 


124 


177 


164 


164 


157 


166 


165 


161 


158 


165 


169 


118 


138 


141 


144 


141 


141 


141 


141 


141 


141 


134 


144 


144 


143 


146 


141 


141 


139 


139 


139 


102 


in 


119 


713 


121 


121 


121 


121 


121 


121 


188 


213 


211 


215 


213 


212 


213 


209 


208 


202 


134 


147 


153 


151 


154 


154 


154 


154 


154 


154 


123 


143 


159 


156 


160 


160 


165 


167 


167 


166 


136 


152 


165 


159 


168 


168 


168 


168 


169 


168 


132 


146 


160 


152 


165 


165 


165 


165 


165 


165 


128 


134 


135 


135 


136 


136 


136 


136 


136 


138 


127 


137 


143 


143 


147 


147 


143 


143 


148 


148 


168 


195 


233 


233 


216 


218 


233 


233 


236 


236 


117 


124 


131 


131 


132 


132 


131 


131 


140 


140 


127 


136 


141 


141 


136 


136 


141 


141 


145 


145 


139 


150 


154 


153 


154 


153 


154 


153 


156 


156 


614 


633 


609 


609 


620 


586 


589 


561 


585 


604 


950 


K031 


1.071 


1,059 


1.075 


1£I71 


1,075 


1.073 


1,083 


1.087 


65 


61 


57 


58 


58 


55 


55 


54 


54 


56 



^ Fresh market for noncitrus and fre»h market and processing for citrus. ^ includes sweetootatoes and dry edlbJe baans. ^ Ratio of Index of prices 
received to index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates, (1910-14=100). p* preilmlrtarv. 
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Agricuitura! Outiool< 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. average. 



Annual* 



1982 



1983 



Crop« 

All wheat tS/bu.) 

Rice, rough ($/cwt.^ . . . 

Corn ($/bu.l 

Sorghum ($/cwL) 

All hay, baled ($/ton) . . 

Soybedns(S/bu,) 

Cotton, Upland (cts./Ib.). 

Potaioes ($/cwti 

Dry edible beans IS/cwt,) . 
Apples lor fresh use (cts./lbJ 
Pears for fresh use i$/ton) . 
Orangey ell uses ($/box)' . . 
Grapelruh, all uses {$/box}' 



198G 



1981 



1982 p 



Feb 



SePt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Livestock 

8ee^ cattle (S/cwt,) . 

Calves ($/cwt^ l.. . 

Hogs <$/cwt* 

Lambs ($/cwl) 

All mhk, lold To plants (s/cwl). . . 
Milkp mAF>uf. grade ($/cwt.) .... 

Broilers (cts./lb.) 

Eaas(cts./doz,)' 

Turkeys (cts./tb.) 

Wool lcts./lb,)* 

^ Equivalent on-tree returns. ^Average of all eggs sold by farmers including hatching eggs and 
incentive payments. "Calendar year averages, p - preliminary. 



Jan 



Fab p 



3.68 


3.88 


3.52 


3.70 


aaa 


3.43 


3.48 


3.51 


3.57 


3.59 


11.07 


11.94 


8.33 


9.46 


7.60 


7.63 


7.78 


8.06 


8.05 


a4i 


2.70 


2,92 


2.37 


Z44 


Z15 


1.98 


2.13 


Z26 


236 


2.55 


4.67 


4.72 


4.00 


4.08 


3.80 


3.70 


3.78 


3.97 


4.09 


4.39 


67.00 


67.70 


69.10 


69.90 


64.80 


67.60 


68.10 


68.80 


70.10 


74.60 


6.75 


6.92 


5.78 


6.04 


5.22 


5.07 


5.34 


5.46 


5.56 


5.65 


69.0 


67.1 


55.3 


49.1 


54.9 


59.8 


59.9 


57.3 


56.0 


53.7 


4.78 


6.95 


5.10 


4.78 


4.27 


3.79 


3.S2 


3.67 


3.61 


3.68 


24.80 


28.60 


16.80 


19.80 


14.50 


13.90 


14.20 


13.10 


12.00 


11.90 


16.2 


13.5 


15.9 


16.7 


17.5 


15.1 


14.4 


13.7 


11.8 


12.3 


325 


264 


235 


302 


197 


232 


298 


330 


298 


315 


3.26 


3.78 


7.44 


4.96 


17 47 


9.24 


7.43 


4.68 


4.71 


4.31 


2.73 


3.68 


Z20 


2.06 


284 


265 


1.89 


1.88 


1.64 


1.28 


62.50 


58,50 


56.90 


56.30 


55.50 


53.70 


5260 


52.50 


54.30 


56.90 


77.50 


64.50 


60.30 


58.90 


59.10 


58.30 


58.20 


58 80 


62.40 


66.20 


38 80 


43.40 


54.10 


48,30 


61.40 


55.90 


6250 


53.60 


55.30 


57.60 


63,50 


55.40 


54.50 


5130 


50.90 


49.10 


47.70 


50l90 


55.50 


59.20 


13.10 


13.80 


13.60 


laso 


13.50 


13.80 


14.00 


13.90 


13.80 


13.80 


12 00 


12.75 


13.55 


1280 


12.60 


12.90 


13.00 


13.00 


1Z90 


128C 


27.7 


28.0 


26 6 


27.0 


27.1 


25,1 


24.5 


24.3 


25.8 


27.7 


56.7 


62.2 


58.4 


66.3 


56.8 


58.1 


57.0 


55.4 


52.6 


547 


40.0 


38.5 


37.2 


33.0 


41,8 


427 


428 


3a3 


31.9 


32.8 


88. 1 


91.1 


74.1 


80.4 


66.7 


59.2 


61.6 


57.1 


5a2 


57.7 



sold at retail. ^Average Icxial market Price> excludingi 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average {not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 1982 



Consumer price index, all ttoms 

Consumer price index, less food 

Ah food 

Food away ffom home 

Food at home. > . ► 

Meats' -'. . . 

8e©f and veal ^ ... . . 

Pork V . . 

Poultry 

Fish '....;.,. 

Eggs . ,1 

Oairy products^ 

Fatsarri oils^ 

Fruits and vegetables /. 

Fresh 

Processed 

Cereals and bakery products, 

Sugar and sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel commodities less footwear. . . 

FootwMr. 

Tobacco Products 

Beverages^ alCoholK: 



1983 



1982 


Jan 


June 


July 


Aug 

1967- 


Sept 
'100 


Oct 


Ndv 


Dec 


Jan 


289.1 


282 5 


290.6 


2922 


292 8 


293.3 


294.1 


293.6 


292,4 


293.1 


238.4 


281.4 


289.7 


291,5 


292.5 


2929 


294 


293.6 


292,1 


2926 


285.7 


281.0 


287.8 


288.5 


287.4 


287.6 


287.0 


286.4 


286.5 


288.1 


306.5 


299.8 


305,9 


307.6 


308.7 


300.8 


310.7 


311.4 


3126 


314.5 


279.2 


275.3 


2826 


282.8 


280.8 


280l6 


279.4 


278.3 


277.8 


279.3 


270.3 


257.8 


277,2 


27a8 


276.5 


278.4 


274,9 


273.6 


271 1 


2722 


276.5 


269.4 


288.2 


286.7 


280.5 


279.1 


2722 


272.0 


270.2 


271.3 


268.1 


234.7 


259.5 


265,4 


268.2 


277.1 


277.9 


274.2 


270.1 


2720 


195.1 


194.2 


197.5 


199.6 


196.2 


196.2 


195l4 


192.0 


190.4 


191.3 


370.6 


373.3 


365.2 


370.2 


367.6 


369.4 


367.1 


366.6 


369.6 


376.7 


178.7 


189.4 


1625 


173.6 


161.2 


175.2 


175.8 


175.0 


1725 


172.9 


247.0 


245.8 


246.3 


247 5 


247.5 


247.0 


247.1 


247.4 


247.8 


249.5 


259.6 


261.6 


260,7 


259,3 


258.3 


258.4 


258,4 


258.6 


258.6 


259.3 


291.4 


294.7 


305.6 


299 7 


291.4 


284.1 


28a 7 


276.1 


277.6 


276.2 


298.6 


308.0 


325.9 


313.8 


296.9 


283.5 


277,4 


268.3 


2723 


269.2 


286.0 


282.7 


285.9 


286.8 


288,0 


287.4 


286.8 


287.3 


286.0 


286.6 


283.4 


279,8 


283.6 


284.3 


284.8 


284.6 


2850 


2B5.5 


286.3 


287.8 


367.5 


361.6 


366.8 


369.5 


370.1 


371.2 


370.6 


370.3 


369.2 


371.5 


424,2 


418.7 


424.8 


42Z8 


423.8 


424.2 


427,5 


426.2 


424.3 


431.1 


177.0 


1728 


175.6 


174,0 


176.9 


180.4 


180.9 


180.6 


178.4 


175.0 


205.5 


20Z8 


206.6 


206 4 


204.4 


206.2 


206.8 


206.9 


205.9 


204.B 


243.5 


227.1 


237.8 


239.2 


240.1 


246,8 


257.3 


264.0 


2723 


2B0.3 


208.5 


204.0 


206.4 


209.2 


210.1 


210.1 


210.8 


210.9 


2ia9 


211.6 


neat ' Includes butter. 


' Excludes butter. 
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Producer Price Indexes, U*S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Finished goods* . . , * . . .i .■■-■. . 

Cpn^mer ftxxli^ < > > > 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh and dried vegatabJfs^ . . . . 

Eggs . - 

Bakerv Products 

Meats. 

Beef artC veal 

Pork '. 

Poultry , 

Fish 

Dalrv produCU 

Processed fruits and vegetables . 

VegetaOle oJl tnd Products .... 
Con&jmer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Son drinks 

APParel ^. 

Fooiwear . . * * . h . . 

Tobacco pfoduCU 

lntefmedi*i# materiiJs' 

Materials fortood rnanufacturing . . 

Flour 

Refined sugar* 

Crude vegetable oils 

Crud* materkall* , 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 

Frultiand vegetabJes' 

Grains 

Livestock . * 

Poultry^ live . * 

Fibers, plerii and animal 

Milk 

Oilseeds 

Coffee, areen 

Tobacco, leaf i,^. ^,. . > 

Sugar, f aw cane. . . ■_ 



All commoditie*. 

Industrial commodities. 

All foods* 

Farm products and Processed foods and feeds 

Farm Products - 

Processed foods and feeds. . . . , . ^ . . , 

Cereal and tjakerv products. 

Sugar and confectionery 

Beverages , . . 





Annual 








1982 






1983 


1980 


1981 


1982 p 


!Jan 


Aug 
1967- 


Sept 
-100 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


J«n 


247.0 


269.8 


280.6 


277.9 


28Z3 


281.2 


284.1 


284.9 


285.1 


283.6 


239.5 


253.6 


280.9 


256.4 


259.7 


259.9 


257.8 


257.6 


258.2 


258.3 


237.6 


228.9 


236.4 


243.3 


247.6 


237.9 


224.5 


23a4 


234.2 


222,1 


219.0 


278.0 


246.5 


305.5 


206.9 


185.3 


199.7 


210.7 


238.2 


210.3 


171X 


187.1 


178.7 


187.0 


171.7 


173.3 


177.9 


1726 


i7ao 


170.0 


247.8 


268.2 


275.5 


274.9 


276.2 


276.4 


276.1 


279.0 


280.1 


281.0 


235.9 


239.0 


250.6 


236,8 


256.2 


258.8 


2476 


241.7 


239.4 


242,6 


260.2 


246.8 


245.1 


236.8 


244.7 


241.0 


228.2 


226.7 


224.5 


230.1 


196.7 


218.1 


251.0 


228.8 


265.7 


278.4 


265.2 


251.5 


2526 


254.1 


193.3 


193.3 


178.6 


17a7 


182.1 


182. 3 


177.0 


176.6 


171.5 


1725 


370.9 


377.8 


4226 


399.6 


420l6 


435.2 


444.5 


436.9 


446.4 


4422 


230.6 


245.6 


248.9 


247.7 


249.0 


249.3 


25ao 


25a2 


2508 


250.7 


228.7 


261.2 


274.3 


273.2 


274.9 


27a2 


273.7 


273.1 


273.0 


274.6 


233.2 


238.0 


234.8 


235.8 


234.9 


2314 


232.0 


231.5 


229.1 


228.6 


250.Q 


276.5 


287.8 


284.4 


290.2 


288.9 


293.3 


294.6 


294.3 


291.1 


175.8 


189.5 


t97 8 


194.8 


199,3 


199.1 


199.2 


200l0 


199.6 


201.4 


261.0 


305.1 


319.0 


313.6 


321.0 


318.6 


321.6 


321.9 


3201 7 


324.9 


172.4 


186.0 


193.8 


19Z7 


195.1 


193.5 


193.5 


193.8 


191.7 


1929 


233.1 


240.9 


245,0 


238.9 


247.3 


248,2 


249.2 


249.1 


248.2 


247.5 


245.7 


268,3 


323.2 


278.2 


311.3 


328.8 


366.0 


365.1 


383.5 


350.9 


260.3 


306.0 


310.4 


311.0 


310.8 


310.7 


310.0 


310.1 


310l2 


309.9 


264.4 


260.4 


255.2 


250.7 


258.0 


257.6 


2547 


251.4 


25a 1 


250.9 


187.6 


191.9 


183.4 


188.1 


178.1 


180.1 


178.6 


179.8 


180.8 


181.3 


212.9 


171.8 


161.3 


159.9 


169.9 


169.7 


167.4 


167.1 


167.2 


166.2 


20ZB 


185.4 


160.1 


164.5 


156.3 


149.4 


162.1 


15a6 


144.9 


141.6 


304.6 


329.0 


319.5 


318.4 


319.8 


316.1 


312.2 


313.4 


3126 


313.7 


2592 


257.4 


247.8 


242.6 


249.6 


242.9 


236.3 


236.3 


237.0 


239.6 


238.6 


267.3 


253.4 


289.2 


237 7 


22a3 


222.3 


232.5 


248.1 


227.0 


239.0 


248.4 


210.9 


225.2 


197,2 


187.3 


183.2 


198.6 


2023 


206.3 


25Z7 


248.0 


257.8 


236.8 


268.4 


259.0 


248.5 


239.1 


237.2 


2423 


202.1 


201.2 


191.9 


186.8 


189.3 


196.5 


177.1 


181.6 


177.8 


177.1 


271.1 


242.0 


202.9 


198.2 


207.5 


196.8 


196.1 


195.3 


200.6 


201.7 


271.2 


287.4 


2825 


287,6 


278.8 


281.9 


285.0 


285.9 


285.5 


284.5 


249.2 


277.6 


214.5 


219.6 


224.1 


2001 


193.3 


206.8 


206.5 


208.1 


430.3 


330.1 


311.5 


323.3 


306.9 


304.8 


304.8 


297.9 


299.7 


299.7 


2222 


246.9 


269.9 


267.2 


275.9 


282.9 


277.5 


279.8 


n.a. 


276.6 


413.0 


272,7 


278,5 


246.9 


323.0 


297.2 


2922 


296.7 


297.8 


3O0.1 


268.8 


293.4 


299.3 


298.3 


300.2 


299.3 


299.9 


300.4 


300.6 


300.0 


274.8 


304.1 


31Z3 


311.8 


313.2 


312.7 


314.4 


315.1 


315.0 


314.0 


244.5 


251.8 


254.5 


251.6 


255.9 


255.4 


2529 


2521 


2527 


2524 


244.7 


251.5 


248.9 


24&0 


249.6 


247.4 


243.9 


244.0 


244.8 


245.9 


249.4 


254.9 


242.3 


24Z2 


240.8 


234.5 


229.1 


230.6 


2325 


233.1 


241.2 


248.7 


251.5 


247.1 


253.5 


253.5 


251.0 


250.4 


250.6 


251.8 


236.0 


255.5 


253.9 


256.6 


252.7 


254.0 


25ao 


254.6 


256.6 


256.9 


32Z5 


275.9 


269,9 


256.8 


285.5 


278.5 


276.7 


281.1 


280.8 


281.8 


23ao 


248.0 


256.9 


253.9 


268.0 


257.1 


258.4 


258.9 


259.0 


260.9 



^Commodhles readv for sale to ultimate consumer. ^Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods^ *For use in food manu- 
facturing. 'Products enterir»g market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point * Fresh and dried. * Includes all raw. Intermediate, 
and processed foods ^excludes soft drinks, alcohoiic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), n.a. " not available. 

Note; Annual historical data on consumer and producer food prfce Indexes may be found in food Consumptfon^ Prices &nd Expenditures. Statistical 
8uiletin694, ERS. USDA 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods. 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1932 p 



Jan 



Aug 



1932 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1933 



Jan 



Market basket^ : 
Retail cost (1967=100) 
Farm vaiuei1967-100) .... 
Farm-fetail sprsad (1967*100) 
Farm value/retail COS! i%\ 

Meat ProcJuctl^ 
Retail cost (1967-100) . 

Farm value(1967-l00) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 
Farm va^^Je/re^^i! cost f%) 

Oatrv PToducti: 
Retail co« (1967-100} . 
Farm value (1967-100) . 
Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 
Farm value/retail cost (%l 

Poultry: 
Retail cost 11967-100) . 
Farm value (1967-100) . - , - 
Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 
Farm value/ retail cost {%\ 

Retail cost (1967-1001 . 
Farm value Il967-l00) . 
Farm-rottil spread (1967-100) 
Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Cereal and bvkary products; 
Retail coft (1967-100) . 
Fa^mw^ue^1967-100) ■ 
Farm-retail ^e^6 (1967-100) 
Farm value/retail cost (%} , . . 

Ffeih f rulti: 
Retail cost (1967-1001 . . . . 
Farm value (1967-100) . . . . 
FarfTVfetaH Vread ( 1 967-1 00^ 
Farm valua/rstall Cost {%)... 

Fresh vegetable!: 
Retail costs 11967-100) . . . . 
Farmvaiuel1967-100l . . . . 
Fsrm-reiall vread { 1 967-1 00) 
Farm value/retail cost (%)... 

Procioid f rulrti and vegetables: 
Retail cost 11967-100) . , . . 
Farm value 11967-100) . ■ ■ ■ 
Farm retail spread (1967-100) 
Farm value/retail costs (%) . . 

Fats end oils: 
Retail cost 11967-1001 . ^ . . 
Farm value (1967-100) . . . ■ 
Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 
Farm vaiua/retali cost \%) 



238.8 
239 8 

238.3 
37.2 


257.1 

246.3 

263.4 

35.5 


266.4 

248.8 

276.8 

34.6 


26Z4 

236.8 

277.4 

33.4 


268.4 

250.0 

279.3 

34.5 


268.0 

254.1 

276.2 

35.1 


266.6 
242.9 

280.5 
33.7 


265.3 

73R.7 

280.9 

33.3 


264 8 

235.3 

28Z2 

32,9 


265.7 

232,9 

285.1 

32.4 


248.8 

234.0 

266.1 

50.7 


257.8 

235.5 

284.0 

49.3 


270.3 

251.3 

292 5 

50.2 


257.8 

216.3 

306.4 

45.3 


276.5 

262.4 

293.0 

51.2 


278.4 

264.5 

294.7 

51.2 


274.9 

246.7 

308.0 

48.4 


276.3 

239,5 

313.6 

47.2 


271.1 

237.4 

310.6 

47,2 


272.2 

240.5 

309.5 

47.7 


227.4 

251.1 

206.6 

51.6 


243.6 

265.9 

224.1 

51.0 


247,0 

261.8 

234.0 

49.6 


245.8 

263.8 

230. 3 

50,1 


247.5 

260.8 

235.8 

49.3 


247.0 

260.8 

233.7 

49.7 


247.1 

265.0 

231.4 

50.1 


247.4 
264.0 
23Z4 

5ao 


247,8 

26Z1 

235.2 

49.5 


249.5 

263.8 

236.9 

49.4 


190.6 

211.9 

170.3 

54.6 


198.6 

210.2 

187.4 

52.0 


194.9 
200,6 

1G9.5 
50.6 


194.2 

196.5 

191 9 

49,8 


196 2 

202.6 

169.6 

50.8 


196.2 

209.6 

183.2 

62.5 


195.4 

199.9 

191.0 

50.3 


192.0 

196 6 

187.6 

50.3 


190.4 
182 2 

198.3 
47.1 


172.9 

188,4 

194,1 

48.4 


169.7 

184.3 

148.6 

64.2 


163.8 

206.5 

150.9 

66,4 


178.7 

189.5 

163.2 

62.7 


189.4 

211.2 

157.8 

65,9 


161.2 

15B.3 

166.4 

58.0 


175,2 

183,7 

162.9 

62.0 


175.8 

188.9 

156.8 

63.5 


175.0 

185.4 

159.9 

6Z6 


172.5 

176.7 

166.4 

60.6 


172.9 

165.6 

183,5 

56.6 


246.4 

221.4 

251.6 

15.4 


271.1 

217.5 

282.2 

13.8 


283.4 

197,5 

301.2 

1Z0 


279.B 

205.1 

296.3 

12.6 


284.8 

191.6 

304.1 

11.5 


284.6 

191.3 

303.9 

11.5 


256.0 

191.1 

304.4 

11.5 


285.5 
19Z0 
304.8 

11.5 


286.3 
194.0 
30f).0 

11.6 


^7.8 

193.1 

307.4 

11.5 


271.8 

245.0 

283.6 

27.9 


2S6.1 

251.0 

301.8 

27.2 


323.2 

327.1 

321.4 

31.4 


284.4 

316.5 

270.0 

35.8 


357.4 

288.8 

368.2 

25.0 


348,1 

351.2 

346.7 

31.3 


336,1 

294.3 

354.8 

27.1 


300.5 
252.8 

321,9 
26.1 


283.1 

2iai 

314.5 

23.3 


276.5 

177.6 

32a8 

19.9 


242,2 

216.1 

254.5 

28.5 


287.4 

2S2,4 

289.7 

31.4 


288.9 

275.3 

295.2 

30.5 


337.3 

315,9 

347.3 

30.0 


260.2 

265.7 

257,6 

32.6 


241.0 

214.4 

253,6 

28.5 


240.2 

215.8 

251.6 

28.7 


249.1 

231.1 

257.6 

29.7 


270.8 

249.0 

281.0 

29 4 


270 

215.7 

277.2 

30.2 


242,5 

243.5 

242.2 

18.2 


271.5 

290.6 

26T3 

19.4 


266.0 
27Z7 
288.9 

17.3 


282.7 

286.5 

281.9 

18.4 


288.0 

271.3 

291.7 

17.1 


267.4 

267,9 

291 7 

16.9 


268.8 

266.6 

291,3 

16.8 


287.3 

264.0 

29Z5 

16.6 


286.0 

26Z2 

291.3 

16.6 


286.6 

228.0 

299.6 

14.4 


241.2 

250.3 

237.7 

2B.8 


267.1 

262.4 

268.9 

27.3 


259.9 

207.8 

279.9 

22.2 


261.6 

209,5 

281.6 

2Z2 


258.3 

209.5 

277.1 

22,5 


258.4 

193.6 

283.3 

20.8 


258.4 

198.7 

284.8 

20.4 


268,6 

195.4 

282.8 

21.0 


258.6 

187.8 

285,8 

2Q2 


259.3 

187.4 

287.0 

20.1 



' Retail costs are ba^d on inde.ei of retail Prices *0f domesticaMy produced farm foods from the CPhU Published monthly by The Bureau o Labor 
Statistics The fafm value Is the paymem to farmers for Quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less atiowance for byproduct. Farm values are 
based on orkes at Um Polni of sale and may Include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodhies. The farm-retail spread, the 
difference between the relait price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, end distributing these foods. 

Note: Anr^ual historical data on farm-retail price spreads mey be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures. Statistical Bulletin 694. ERS. 
USDA. 
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Farm*retail price spreads. 



Annual 



1932 



1360 

Be«f, Choica: 

RetBiJ price* ictl/lbL* 237.6 

Nfit cdrcass value* lets.) 155.4 

Net farm value* (cti) 145,0 

Farrrvretail spread tcts.) 9Z6 

Carcas*- retail spread* lets.) 8Z2 

Farm^carcass spread* fcts.) 10.4 

farm value/reiBJI Price f%) 61 

Pork: 

Retail price' lcts./lb.] . . 139.4 

Wholeiale vaiue' (cts.) .,, . . 98.0 

Net farm valiie* IctiJ 63.2 

Farm^reiall spread (cts.) 67.2 

Wholesale-feiaU spread* ids.). . . . 41.4 

Farm-whoieMle spread* (cts,!. . ^ . 34.8 

Farm valoe/retall price (%) 45 



1981 



1932 



Jan 



Aug 



Sep I 



Oct 



Nov 



Oec 



1983 



Jan 



238.7 


24Z5 


236.9 


246.9 


246.: 


238.7 


237.1 


235.7 


236.9 


149.3 


150.7 


14&1 


150.2 


143.0 


139.0 


138.7 


138.7 


140.5 


13e.5 


140.5 


131.8 


141.4 


132.6 


128.7 


128.6 


129.3 


131.5 


100.2 


102.0 


105,1 


105.5 


113.5 


110.0 


108.5 


106.4 


105.4 


89.4 


91 8 


91.8 


96.7 


1031 


99.7 


98.4 


97.0 


96.4 


10.8 


10.2 


ia3 


8.8 


10.4 


10.3 


10.1 


9.4 


9,0 


53 


56 


56 


57 


54 


54 


54 


55 


56 


152,4 


175.4 


158.2 


183.5 


190.3 


190.9 


187.0 


183.5 


185.0 


106,7 


121.8 


107.0 


132.8 


136.0 


127.8 


124.2 


124.2 


121.6 


70.3 


88.0 


72.6 


100.1 


99.9 


90.3 


85.5 


88.2 


90.6 


82.1 


87.4 


85.6 


93.4 


90.4 


ioa6 


101.5 


95.3 


94.4 


45.7 


sae 


51.2 


50.7 


54.3 


631 


62.8 


59.3 


634 


36.4 


33.8 


34.4 


32.7 


36.1 


37.5 


38.7 


36.0 


31.0 


46 


50 


46 


55 


52 


47 


46 


46 


49 



' Estimated wve^Jhied average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices Irom 6LS, *Value of carcass quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 fb. of retail cuts-beef adjusted for vabe of fat and bone byproducts. ^Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts, * Represents charges for retailirtg and other rnarketing servfces such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-c*ty transpor- 
tation. ' Represents ctiarges made for livestock marketing, processing and transportation to city where consumed. 



Price indexes of food marketing costs* 



1930 



Annual 



1931 



1932 p 



1931 



III 



IV 



1932 



rv p 



1967*100 

Labor hourly earnings and benefits. ., . 292.6 321.3 342.9 325.3 326.5 336.6 341.8 344.5 348.8 

Processing 283.3 309.2 330.0 312.1 316.2 325.6 330.8 329.7 333.7 

Whoiesallrtg 283.5 309.5 335,1 312.7 3l8.2 329.4 331.3 337.2 342.7 

Retailing 306.4 338.6 359,3 344.1 340.5 350.6 357.4 362.5 366.5 

Packaging and containers 261.5 280.9 275.1 287.2 281.4 279.9 278.9 272.0 269.7 

Paperboard boxes and containers. . . , 234.7 258.2 254.9 261.2 261.1 260.7 258.6 253.7 246.7 

Metal cans 325.7 345.8 3634 350.5 347.6 359.2 367.3 363.5 363.6 

Paper bags and related products. .... 238.1 258.9 264.4 2620 263.2 264.4 264.4 264.3 264.6 

Plastic fiJms and bottles 258.9 262.5 200.0 279.6 249.6 2231 207.9 184.6 1844 

Giass containers 2926 328.6 355.7 335 2 335,5 347.9 358 1 358.2 358.5 

Metal foil . . , . 184 4 203.3 213.2 205.8 210, T 214.4 2143 212.5 211.6 

Transportation wfvicen ,, . „ 297.9 345.9 371.1 351.1 357.0 371.7 371.0 370.8 370.6 

Advert lsir>g 2145 2349 260.1 236.9 242.0 251,4 259.3 2637 266.0 

Fuel and power . 5640 669.2 705.0 684.1 682.6 696,0 681.8 7123 729.4 

Electric 320.1 367.9 406.1 381.5 380.3 396.5 406.4 4133 408.2 

Petroleum 850.8 1.056.2 1.012.1 1.073.6 1.053.6 1.051.8 951.1 1,015.0 1O30.5 

Natural gas 733 7 826.3 990.3 840.6 869,4 900.6 967.3 1.008.0 1,065.2 

Communications, water and wwage . . . 153.9 168.7 186,7 171.6 177,7 180.7 185.5 168.9 191.6 

Rent .,,... 235l4 255.0 2643 258.5 262.6 266.1 265.8 265.0 265.2 

Maintananca and repair 277.1 304.0 325.1 307.8 312.8 317.7 3241 327,9 330.7 

fluunewwirvkat 231.9 2542 277.1 257.5 263.2 269,7 2745 279.7 2847 

SuPPlfei 258.8 283.8 289.1 287.1 2S8.3 290.1 289.3 288.6 288,4 

Property i»)ies and Inurance ....... 270.6 2940 309.9 296,7 300.8 304.0 307.3 312.0 316.3 

Intereit, short-term. 240.3 288.8 232.6 317.3 253.3 266.1 263.9 226,1 172.4 

Total marketing cost fndex 286.2 317.5 334.0 322.5 3230 330,6 333.2 334.9 337.2 

' Indexes measure changes in emplovee wages and beneffKs and In prices of supplies and services used in processing, wholesaling, and retailing U.S. lafm 
foods purchased for at.home conjumptjon. p - orellminary. 

Note. Annual historical data on food mark at hg cost indexes may be found in Food Consumption Prices and Expenditures, Statistical 8ulletin694, ERS. 
USDA. 
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Agrlculiural Outlook 



Transportation Data 



Rait rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



Rail f^»^|ht ratt index ^ 

Allprocfuctsn969-100} 

Farm products (1969=100) 

Grain (Dec 1078-100} 

Food product! (1969'=100) 

Rail carloadinga of grain {thou- carf)^ . ^ 
Barge sh»pment» of grain (mil. buJ^ ^ < ■ 
Fresh fruil and vegetible iHipmenH 

Piggy back (thousand cwt.)'* 

Rail tthoo, cwtl'^ 

Truck (thou, cwt.)** - 

' Department o^ Labor, Bureau of Labor StBtistics. revised April 1982. 'Weekly average: fror 
from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. * Prelimirvary data for 1982. p - pretfmtnarv 





Annual 








1983 


1 






1983 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


284 5 


327 6 


351 .4p 


350.4 


352.0 


351,9 


351.9 


351.9P 


352. IP 


355.2 


275 6 


315 


337, 2P 


336.4 


337.3 


335.2 


335.7 


336, 3p 


338.9P 


341 5 


127 9 


148 1 


159.5P 


160.2 


159.7 


158,7 


158.7 


158.7P 


158.7P 


160.0 


283 1 


329.4 


353.4P 


364.1 


353.1 


353.1 


353.1 


353, IP 


353.1 P 


356.8 


30 1 


26 3 


24.4 


23.0 


25.1 


20.3 


29.5 


25.4 


21,9 


24.7 


36.7 


33.2 


41.9 


34.6 


40.9 


36.6 


47,5 


51.5 


37,4 


46,4 


124 


247 


384 


270 


427 


397 


401 


347 


384 


467 


1,218 
7,594 


711 
7,662 


688 
7.858 


690 
6.890 


442 
7,202 


438 
6,762 


427 
7,002 


617 
7,442 


674 
8,115 


464 
7,389 



1 Association o^ American Railroads, 'Weekly average; 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and. eggs. 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1982 p 



Jan 



Aug 



1982 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



1983 



Dec 



Jan 



8roilars 

Federally Inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) , . 11 ,272 

Wholesale Prke, 9-city, tcts»/lb,) 46.8 

Price of broiler grower feed (S/tonl 207 

Broiler-feed Pflceratio lib,)' 2.7 

Average week iy placements of broiler 

chicks, 21 States imil.^ "77-9 

Turktyi 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) . . 2,332 

WhOlewIe price. New York. S-16 lb, 
young hens IctL/lb.) 

Price of turkey grower feed (S/tori) .i 

Turkey-feed price ratJo (Ib,)^ s- . . , . ,. 

Poults hatched imil.) - - ■ ■ 

Eggs 

Price of laying feed {%/xon\ 

Egg-feed price ratio (lb,)* - - 

Cartoned price- New York, grade A 
large (ct5./doz.l' -, . 

Replacement chicks hatched imiU) 



Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) ^^'?Z1 

Average number of layers on farms (mil.) . . , ^ 
Rate of fay (eggs per layer) 



1980 



11,106 


12,032 


937.0 1,057.2 


1,043.1 1,010.9 


929.8 


964.6 


- 


46.3 


44,0 


45.2 43,4 


43.6 42,3 


40.3 


42.0 


43,1 


227 


210 


211 215 


209 203 


198 


201 


202 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 2.4 


ze 2.5 


Z5 


2,4 


2,6 



>77.1 '80-2 79-3 80.6 76.7 73,7 75,2 80.0 82.1 

2,509 2,458 132,2 265.4 267.7 276.5 288,0 289.8 



63 6 
223 

188 7 


6a7 

249 

3,1 

187.3 


60.8 
229 

ao 

184.2 


53.6 
224 
2.9 

13.4 


64.1 

235 

3,4 

13.8 


68.0 
225 
3,7 
8,1 


69,6 
221 
3.9 
9,8 


67,2 
222 

3.9 
11.7 


54.2 
225 
3.0 

12.5 


53.6 

226 

2,6 

14.3 


188 
6.0 


210 
6.0 


190 
6.1 


193 
6.6 


191 
5.3 


188 
6,0 


185 
6.3 


182 
6,3 


185 
6.0 


186 
5,7 


66.9 
485 


73,2 
454 

Annual 


70.1 
440 


81.4 
36.0 


64.8 
33,4 


68.6 
31,8 


69.5 
32,3 


68,6 
3a2 

M982 


67,2 
31.0 


33.2 


1980 


1981 


1982 P 


II 


HI 


IV 


1 


II 


\\\ 


IV 


69,671 
288 

242 


69.827 
288 

243 

Annual 


69-680 
286 
244 


1 7.625 
286 
61.6 


17-242 
283 
61.0 

1981 


17,460 
289 
60.5 


17,473 
292 

59,9 


17,557 
285 

61.6 

1982 


17,231 
282 
61.1 


17,419 
285 
61,0 



t981 1982 p 



II 



111 



IV 



III 



IV 



eS sh.lt (thoo.=a^) 38 31 35 18 41 19 38 39 32 2B 

Eggs, frozen (mil. lb.) 23.4 24.3 23.7 242 2i7 27.2 23.7 17.4 22.7 28.0 

Broilers, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 30.6 22.4 3i6 26.8 30.1 31.5 32.6 27.0 2 8 17.4 

Turkeys.^ginning of period (mil. lb.) 240.0 198.0 238.4 207.9 327.3 532.1 305.1 236.4 281.7 440.2 

' Pounds of feed equ»l In value to 1 dwen eggs or 1 lb, of broiler or turkey tlveweight '19 States. 'Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for 

delivery to retailers. ' Marketing Veer quarters begin In December. 
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Dsiry^ 



Annual 



19S2 



1983 



1980 19^1 



1982 



Jan 



Aug 



Sspt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



J>n 



Mlllf prices. Mjnnesot^Wtscons^n, 

3,5%fat*$/cwi.)^ 11,88 1257 12.48 1255 1244 12.46 12 56 1Z56 1262 1262 

PrkMol 16% ciajrv f^tion l$/:on) 177 192 177 181 177 173 171 172 174 175 

Milk-feed pric« ratio ClbJ* 1.48 1.44 1.53 155 1.49 1.56 1.61 1.62 160 159 

Whol«wl« pricM: 

Buiter. GradeAChLica/lb.) 139.3 148.0 147,7 147.5 148.1 148.4 147.4 148 2 147 9 147 2 

Am. cheese. Wis. aisembly PL (ct5./lb.» ... . 133.0 139.4 133.3 133.3 137.8 1381 1403 1406 1404 1393 

Nonfat dry milk. {cW>b.J* 88.4 93.1 93.2 93.2 93.1 93.1 93 1 93 2 934 934 

USOA n*t r«movali ImlJ. Ib,)^ 

Total milk equlv. (mfi. lb.)* 8.799.9 12,860.9 14.290.9 1.464 848 7462 819 7 513 3 43i 5 1 97Z6 

6uner(mfl, ib,) 257.0 351.5 3823 55.1 1^5 12.2 21 3 7 8 155 " 66 6 

Ann, cheese lm|]. IbJ = . . .^ .-. . 349.7 563.0 6429 3Z9 59 2 49 5 38 1 35 4 43.7 60 1 

Nonfat dry mNkimJJ.lb.1 . . . , 634.3 851,3 9529 71.1 726 6a9 53.4 51^7 68.7 B'i'.S 

Annual 1981 1982 1983 

1979 1980 1981 III |V I II .||| iv I 

MJIk^ 

Toisl milk Production (mILifa.) 123.411 126.525 133.013 33,178 32.060 33.235 35 723 33.983 32 654 na 

Milk per cow (lb.) 11.488 11.839 12.177 3.036 2.917 3.016 3!246 3 082 2972 na 

Number of mjJk cows IthouJ 10>743 10.810 10.923 10.928 10.991 11.021 n 004 11.026 1 1 053 na 

Stocks, bttglnn^ng 

Totai milk equrv. (mil. Ib.J* 8>730 8.599 12.958 19.534 19.613 18.377 18.020 20 994 20.963 20 065 

CommertlaMmll. Ib.1 4.475 5.419 5.752 5.921 5.255 5.398 5.166 5.045 4.6I6 4 614 

Government (mil. lb.) 4.254 3.130 7.207 13.613 14.558 12.980 12 855 15 949 16347 15451 

Imports. tPtaJequiv.Cmn. Ib.l* 2.305 2109 Z329 578 877 422 658 706 l!23l n a. 

Commercial disappearance 

milkeoulv.Cmll. fb.) 120.165 119.161 120.513 31.714 30.560 28.655 31.037 31.883 31410 na 

Butter; 

Production ImlMb^K 984.6 1.145.3 1^236.8 255.4 303.6 368.5 3329 2622 2951 na 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) , , 206.9 177.8 304.6 507.5 489.5 429.2 447.8 541.6 5100 466 8 

Commercial disappearance jmil. lb,) 895,0 878,8 8692 2229 243.2 213,3 216,5 222.9 246.1 na 

American che***; 

Production (mlMb.K .. _... 2189.9 2,374.6 2.584.8 606.9 606.7 655.5 740.9 6625 633l8 n.a 

Stocks, beginning (mlJ. lb.) ^. . . 378.8 406.6 591,5 828.0 886.4 089.1 8l7J 903.2 955 9814 

Commerciai disappearance ImlL lb.) ... . . . . 2J13J 2,023.9 2114,5 536.5 548.4 534.7 527 6 538 7 5062 na 

Other Cheese: 

Production (mil. Ib.J 1,5273 1.608.5 1.619.7 396.5 423.B 393.6 437.8 437.0 470.9 n a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) _ . 78.4 105.6 99.3 100.8 95.7 86.6 80.7 9Z1 106 1 829 

Commercial disappearance (mil, lb) „ 1,730.4 1.827.9 1-860.8 457.4 528.6 444,8 478 1 483 5 588 1 na 

Nonfat dry millc; 

Production {mil lb.I 908 7 1.160.7 1.305.8 329.3 288.2 336.6 417.2 346.7 2968 na 

Slocks, beginning {mil. |b.) 585.1 4^.2 586.8 733.1 609,0 889,7 975,6 1,1324 1.240.1 1.2820 

CommeroUl disappearance (mlJ. lb.) 603.1 538.9 464.1 155.4 I18.O 94.4 75 2 1500 I2ai na 

Froien d#*Mn production {mil. 9aiJ» 1.152.1 1,168.4 1.169.4 348.0 244.8 251.1 334.7 347.8 2524 n'a. 

'Manufacturing grade milk. * Pounds of 16% protein ration equal In value to 1 pound of milic. ^Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area high 

heat sprav Process, *Milk equivalent, fat-solids basil 'Icecream. icemiJk. and sherbert. n,a - not available. 



Wool. 



Annual 1982 1983 

1980 1981 1982 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov D»c Jan 

U.S. wool Price. Borton* Icti/fb.) 245 278 247 275 240 240 n,a. aa. n.a. n.a. 

Imported wool price, Boston' (cta,/Jb.l . . 265 292 262 283 250 247 243 245 246 256 

U.S. mill ConfumPtion, Koured 

APParei wooHthou, IbJ 113,423 127.752 105.009 9.430 8>033 B.279 7.093 7.717 9.421 n.a 

Carpet wooi (thou, ib.) 10.020 10.896 9.825 682 987 1.173 703 769 644 n.a. 

^ Wool price cieiFvered at U.S. mlils. clean basis. Graded Territory 64*s {2a60- 22.04 microns) staple 2^" and uP. Prior to January 1976 reported as 
Terntorv f Jne. good Ffench combtng a^^d staple. Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62* s, type 64A (24 micron), including duty 
(25.5 cents), ajtv ifl 1982 Is 10.0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reponed as: Australian 64's combing, excluding, n.a, - not available. 
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Agriculturaf Outfoolc 



Meat animals: 



1980 



Afintjal 



i&ai 



1982 



Jan 



Aug 



1982 



SepI 



Oct 



Nov 



Oec 



1983 



Jan 



Cattle on feod t7-Slales) 

Number on feed (thou, head)* . . 
Placed on feed (thoo. head) . * . . 

Markel'ng$ hhoo. fwad) 

Other diiappearance (thou* head). 
Beef steer-coTft price ratio. 

Omaha IbuJ' _ 

Ho9^orn price ratio, Omaha (t>u.)^ 
Market pric*t (S p«r cwl.) 
Slaughter cattle' 

Choice iteers. Omaha ...... 

Utility cowt. Omaha 

Choice veal^riw S. St. Paul .... 
Feeder catUe: 

Choice. Kansas City. 600-700 lb. 
Siaughlar hogs: 

8arrovvsandgNts, 7-markeTs . , 
Feeder pigs. 

Ss Mo. 40-50 Ibi (per head) . . , 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs, Choice, San Aogelo . . , 

Ewes^ Good, San An^elo 

Feeder fambt: 

Choice, San Affgela 

Wholesale meat pHcea, Midwest 

Choice steer tjeet, 600-700 lb. . 

Canneraixi Cutter cow beef. . . 

Pork lolni.8-l4 lb 

Pork belltes. 12*14 lb. 

Hams, sklnnedn 14-17 lb 



8,454 
18,346 
17.448 

1,469 


7.863 
17.614 
17,198 

1.263 


7.201 
20,261 
18.007 

1.139 


7.201 

1,457 

1.522 

81 


6.836 

1.731 

1,689 

61 


6,617 

1.994 

1.575 

83 


7 J 53 

2,600 

1,527 

83 


8,143 

1,7B5 

1,485 

119 


8.324 

1,533 

1,430 

111 


8.316 

1,509 

1.643 

?30 


25.1 
14.6 


22.2 

15.5 


26.5 
22.9 


24,6 
18,4 


29.2 
27.9 


27.5 
28.1 


27,7 
27.2 


25.1 
228 


25,2 
23.0 


24.5 
23,2 


66.96 
45.73 
75.53 


63.84 
41.93 
77.16 


64.30 
39.96 
77.70 


60.75 
36.64 
69.00 


65.14 
4262 
81,12 


61.25 
41.53 
84.60 


58.78 
39.28 
75,00 


56.91 
36,58 
75.00 


58.92r 

35.41 

78.40 


59.33 
36.94 
75.86 


75.23 


66.24 


64.82 


6ao6 


67.85 


66.48 


6a45 


63.88 


6235 


65.30 


40.04 


44.45 


55.44 


45.63 


63,13 


63.01 


56.94 


53.49 


54.94 


56.78 


30.14 


35.40 


51,14 


31.70 


60.33 


6262 


53.81 


45.62 


47.42 


5Z94 


66.42 
24.63 


56.40 
26.15 


56 44 
21.80 


51.50 
28.50 


54.75 
21.00 


5Z90 
16.65 


50.38 
1Z06 


47.50 
11.83 


51.62 
14.44 


55.81 
20.25 


68.36 


56.86 


52.97 


50.44 


48.50 


4735 


46.67 


46,33 


5244 


58,31 


104.44 
9245 
84.87 
43.78 
73-34 


99.84 
84,06 
96.56 
52,29 
77.58 


101.31 
78.96 

111.51 
76.54 
91.47 


97,42 
74,80 
105.74 
6222 
74,03 


100.75 
80.39 

122.11 
93.50 
96.19 


95.54 
79,00 
123.47 
90.70 
99.74 


93.00 
77.83 

113.43 
75.20 

105.80 


92B6 

75.19 
104.92 

71,86 
106.00 


92.62 
73.17 

106.12 
74.02 

104.74 


94.14 
74.88 
112.83 
8a91 
85.92 




Annual 




1981 




1982 




19S3 



198d 



1981 



1982^ 



III 



IV 



U 



III 



IV 



Canie on feed llS-States): 

Number on feed (thou, head!' 10,399 9,845 9,028 8.646 8,210 9,028 8,818 8,98l 8^00 10,271 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 22,546 21.929 24,425 5,275 6,l93 5,572 5,781 5,846 7.226 

Marketiogj (thou, heed) 21.306 21,219 21.809 5,460 5,034 5,443 5.209 5J73 5,384 

Other disappearance (thou, head) . . . 1,796 1.527 1.373 251 341 339 409 254 371 
Hogs and pi«* OO-States) :^ 

Inventory (thou, head)' 49,090 45.970 41,940 46,200 47,170 45,970 40,610 41,190 41,670 41,940 

Breeding (thou, head)^ 6,840 6,021 5,593 6.355 6,357 6.021 5,578 5.689 5,553 5,593 

Market (thou, head)^ 42,250 39,949 36,347 39,645 40.813 39,949 35,032 35,501 36,117 36.347 

Farrowlngiit^Du, head! 10,527 9B21 8.963 2,461 2,4l8 1,977 2.391 X237 2.358 M.956 

Pig crop (Ihou, head) 76,230 72.591 65,767 18.134 17,853 14.059 17,943 16,254 17,511 

Commercial slaughter (thou, head)* 

Canie 33^07 34,953 35^26 6B79 6,992 8,669 8,641 9.210 9,306 

Steers 17.156 17,491 17.268 4,293 4,338 4.425 4.369 4.322 4,132 

Heifen 9,594 10.027 10.386 2,707 2586 2,334 2.353 2,877 2B24 

Cows ..,'.;,, 6.332 6,643 7,352 1.660 1.880 1,737 1.685 1,786 2J44 

BulUand Stags ; i, 724 775 818 218 186 173 214 225 206 

Calves 2.588 2.798 3,0l9 715 802 770 674 770 806 

Sheep arxJ lambs / 5.539 6,008 6,449 1,520 1,600 1,602 1,537 1.626 1,682 

Hogs ..,,._ 96,074 91.575 82197 21,277 24,026 21,725 20,710 18.936 20.825 

Commarcial Production (mil. lb.) 

Qeef * 21,470 22.214 22,358 5,541 5.677 5,449 5.363 5,728 5,817 

Veal 379 415 423 105 115 107 99 107 110 

Lamb and mutton 310 327 356 79 87 90 85 88 93 

Pork 16.432 15,716 14,123 3.606 4,157 3^95 3.550 3.239 3.639 

^ Beginning of period. ^8ushe(s of corn equal in valine to 100 pounds iiveweight * Quarters are Dec. preceding year-Feb. (D.Mar.-May ^11), June-Aug. 
(lll),andSept.-Nov. liVI, * Intentions. * CI asses estimated, r- revised. 
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Crops and Products 



Feed grains. 



Marketir>g vear' 



1979/80 198D/81 1961/82 Jan 



1982 



Aug 



Sapt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jan 



Wholetalepricn: 

Corrv NO. 2 veUow, St Louis tS/bu.l 2.73 3.35 261 2.65 Z42 2.32 2.32 2L43 Z49 

Sorghum, No. 2 vellow, KansasCfty f$/cwt.). 4.65 5.36 4.29 4.44 4.02 4.06 3.85 4.25 4.37 

BarJey, teed, Minneapolis (S/bu.J. ....... 2.16 2.60 2.21 1.63 1.72 1.69 1.54 1.58 1.59 

Barley, malTlng. Minneapolis fS/bu.l 2.87 3.64 3.06 2.38 2l48 237 2L42 2L45 2.37 

Exports; 

Com (mil. bu.) 2,433 2.355 1.967 15i2 114 108 167 171 175 

Feed groins (mjL metrfc torwl" 71.3 69.3 5S.B 4:8 a7 3.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 

Mark«ting voar' 1981 1982 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Apr-May June-Sflpt Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr May June-Sepi 

Corn: 

Stocks, begjnning (mil. bu.) . . . ; .-:^ 1,304 K6l8 1.034 3,987 2.774 1,034 6.968 5.132 3<904 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.J ;........ 4.519 4J39 4,173 685 831 1,553 1.194 672 753 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) . 675 735 8l2 133 311 170 154 147 342 

Feed gfainsi* 

Slock*. begir>ning (mil. metric Ions) .. i. .. . 46.2 52.4 34.6 117.4 BQ.7 45.5 207.0 150.5 114.3 

Don-iestic use: 

Feed (mil. metrk; tons) 138.7 123.0 127.9 20.6 24.8 47.4 36.6 20.1 23.7 

Food, seed, ind (mil, metric tons) 22.3 23,8 25,8 4.6 9,5 5,3 5.2 5.0 10.3 

* Beginning October 1 for com and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley^ * Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 



252 
4.54 
1.63 
Z38 

n.a. 
n.a. 



Oct Dec 



2,286 

1,556 
1,917 

84.9 

48.8 
59.0 



Food grains. 



Marketing year' 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 J«n 



1982 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jan 



Wholesalv pncQs: 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW, Kansas City {$/bu.)" . 4.25 4.45 4.27 4.33 3.70 3.75 3.61 3.86 3 98 4,00 

Wheal. DNS. Minneapolis (S/bu.)= 4.16 4.46 4.17 4.21 3.78 3.79 3.78 3.85 3.76 3 80 

Flour, KansasClty ($/cwl.) ia03 ia35 10.3? ia64 9.98 iai2 9.96 9.92 10.30 10.20 

Flour, Minnoapoli*($/cwt.) ia27 10.98 10.70 ia76 10.19 10.48 10.39 10.46 10.45 10.16 

flice,S.W. La,($/cwt)* ,. ? . 2Z15 25.95 20.20 19.80 17.50 17.40 17.50 17.55 18.40 18.35 

Whe^t: 

Exports (miJ. bu.) i,375 1,514 1.773 127 129 135 105 110 100 ^ 

Mill grind (mil. bu.) , ;" . 630 643 631 54 56 64 56 54 55 

Wheat fJourproduction (mil. cwt). . ^ .'. 283 290 282 24 25 24 25 '24 24 - 

Marketing year^ 1981 1982 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Apr-May Jun«-Sapt Oct-Dec Jan Mar Apr-May June^Sept Oct-Dttc 

Wheat: 

Stocki, beginning (mil. buj 924 902 989 1,329 989 2,735 2.178 1,557 1.164 2,967 

DomeTtic use: 

Focjdtmil bu.) 596 6II 600 96 202 159 152 87 206 150 

Feed and seed (mfl. bu.)* 187 165 254 20 229 -28 29 24 235 3 

Exports (mil. bu.) 1,375 1.514 1.773 224 622 427 441 282 546 3l5 

'Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 tor rice. 'Ordinary protein. 'Long-grain, milled basis..* Feed use approximated by residue]. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Vegetables . 



Annusi 1982 1983 



1980 1981 1982 'Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 



WhOleula prtces: 

Potatoes, white, fo.b. East {$/cwL) . . . 6.32 9.39 

Iceberg lettuce ($/crtn.)^ 4.25 5,27 

Tomatoes ($/crin.)^ 7.57 9.06 

Wholesala price index, 10 canned 

veg. (1967=100) 200 235 

Grower price mdex, fresh commercial 

veg. i1977»1O0) 110 135 

^Std carton 24'sf.o.b. shipping Point ^5..m 6-6 >t6, f.o.b. Fla^Cal. 



6.05 
5.92 
7.40 


6.36 

12.53 

8.64 


4.57 
3.58 
4.43 


4,45 
3,79 
4.65 


4.32 
4.31 

7,74 


4.05 
6.28 
8.10 


3,82 
5.72 
9.33 


3,91 
4.38 

6.95 


239 


246 


242 


234 


235 


234 


Z33 


233 


122 


191 


96 


88 


93 


118 


110 


lOi 



Sugar. 



Annual 



1982 1983 



1980 1981 1982 Jan Aug SePt Oct Nov Dec Jan 

U.S. raw su9*r price, N.Y,(ctt,/lb,l' ■ ^ ^ 30.11 19,73 19.92 18.16 22.45 20.88 20.44 20.79 20.83 21.23 

U.S. deliveries (thou, short ton$l^^ . , . 10,149 9.731 n,a. n.a. n.a. n.a. aa. n.a. n.a, f>.a. 

' Spot Price reported bv N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Reporting resumed in mid August 1979 after being suspended November 3. 1977. ^ Raw 
vaiue. ^ Excludes Hawaii, n.a. " not available. 



Tobacco - 



AnnuBt 1982 1983 



1980 1981 1982 p Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Pricei at Bad ions: 

Ftue^cured{cts,/1b.}' 144.5 166.4 178.6 - 178.0 185.5 181 

8urley(ct£./lb.)^ 165.9 180,6 180.3 182,0 _ _ „ 184.0 179.0 182.5 

Domettic consumption^ 

Cigarettes (bil.) 620.7 640.0 633.0 48.2 55.8 56.7 54*1 49.5 aa. aa. 

Large cigars {mil.). .!..,. 3.994 3.B93 3.607 265.5 331.4 325.4 311.7 314,0 n,a, n.a. 



Crop year JulyOunelor flue-cured. Oc to bar-September for bur ley. 'Taxable removals, n.a. « not available. 



Coffee. 



Annual 



1980 1981 1982 P 



Compoaite green price, N.Y,ictS./lb.) . . . 157.78 122.10 132.00 
Imports. Breen bean equivalent {mil.lb.}' . 2.466 2.248 2.352 

Annual 







1982 






1983 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


JsnP 


132.00 
170 


126.50 
217 


129.49 
216 


135.00 
274 


134.92 
187 


135.46 
213 


131.37 
190F 


1981 






1982 






1983 



1980 1981 1982 P July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar APr-June Jaly-Sept Oct.Oec p Jan-Mar p 

Roaitina5(mil, lb.P 2.255 2,324 2,279F 516 657 585 498 536 660 F 590 F 

'Green and Processed coffee* * Instant soluble af>d roasted coffee. F" Forecast, p " preliminary. 



Morch 10^3 
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Fats and oils. 



Mark«tir>g yaar' 



1979/BO 19B0/B1 1&81/82 



Jan 



1dB2 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1983 



Jan 



Soy b sans: 
Wholesale prk«. No. 1 vellown 

Chicago (S;txj.>* 6.46 7.59 6.24 6.31 5.42 5.32 5.26 5.64 5.65 

CrushifkgilmJL txj.} 1J23.0 1.020.5 1.029.7 94.9 67.8 76.0 100.2 108. 1 111.8 

Exports ImlLbu.l 875.0 724.3 929.1 84.3 57.5 58.0 94.4 93.6 90.1 

Soy baa n oil: 

WholeMleprlce. crude. Decatur (cts^yib.} .... 24.3 227 19,0 18.4 17.9 17.4 17.4 17.6 T6.6 16.4 

Production {mil. fb.) 12,105.3 11,270.2 10.979.4 995.6 73Z0 818.3 K079.4 1J45.3 1,197.9 

Domesiic diwipearance fm!l. lb.! 8,980.7 9,113.7 9.536.7 815,5 744.5 869.1 793.2 873.5 773l8 

Exports tmiLIbi) 2.690.2 1,630.5 2.076 3 43.9 237.4 244J 181.1 174.9 142.0 

Stocks. t?eglnnin9<mH.Jb.} 776.0 1.210.2 1,736.1 2.023.7 1.6474 1.397.4 M025 1.207.8 1.304.7 1586-8 

Soybean menh 

Wholesale price. 44% protein, Decatur (S/tor^J . l8l.9l 218. IB 182.52 191.0 T69.0 160.8 157.0 173.4 178.5 

Production (thou, ton) 27,105.1 24,312.1 24,634.4 2.265.6 1.619.6 1.818.5 2,385.9 2.581.4 2.678.1 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) 19,215.0 17,590.9 17,714.4 1.555.7 1.292.3 1.597,7 1.770.1 1.851.52.035,3 - 

ExPort>(thou. toni 7.931.9 6.784.1 6.907.5 673.6 346.7 235.3 448.2 723.1 660.8 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton! 267.4 225.6 162.7 279.4 209.1 189.7 175.2 34Z8 349.6 331.6 

Margarina. whoiesaieprice.Chicago (ct^lb.) . . . 50.3 47,0 41.4 39.0 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.3 40.6 40.0 

^ Beginning Sept©mt>er 1 for soybeans: October 1 for soymeal and oil. calendar v^ar for marSerine. * Beginning April 1, 1982 prices based on 30 day 
delivery, using upper end of the ranQe. 



Cotton , 



U.S. price, SLM. 1-1/16 in. Ict^ib.J^ 
Northern Europe prices- 

index ktiyjb.)' 

U.S. M 1-3/32" ictv/lb.)* 

U.S. mill consumption Ithoii. bdFes) - 
Export! (ihou. bales) 





Marketing year' 








1982 






1983 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1961/82 


ion 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


Jan 


71,5 


83.0 


60.5 


57.8 


60.4 


59.0 


58.6 


58.2 


59.7 


60.2 


n.a. 


93.3 


73.8 


7ao 


76,4 


12 J 


70.2 


69.0 


69.7 


71.9 


n.B. 


n.a. 


75.9 


72.8 


77.1 


74.1 


73.4 


72,0 


73.3 


74.3 


6.463.0 


5.870.5 


5.263.8 


392.4 


407.3 


495.4 


434.7 


407.4 


449,6 


^ 


9,22a9 


5,925.8 


8,567.3 


685.0 


359.8 


37a 1 


30S.3 


399.1 


394.9 


— 



^Beginning August 1. * Average spot marteL ^ Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis terrJtory 
growths, n.a. » not available. 



Fruit 



Annual 



1980 1981 1982 



Jan 



t982 



Aug 



S«pt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dae 



1983 



Jan 



Whoiesaia Pr*ca ^txvt: 
Fresh fruit Il967-100> 

Dried fnjh (1967-1001 

Canned fruil and iufce (1967-100) . 
Froien fnilt and jutee (1967-1001 , 
F.D.b. thipping point prtc#i: 
AppJe*. Yakima Valley (S/Ctn.!^ . . 
Pear>. Medford. Or. ($/box)^ .... 

Oranges, U.S. avg. ^$/box} 

Grapefruit, U.S. avg. (S/boxl .... 



Stocks, ending: 
Fresh appJes(mn. lb.) ... . 

Fresh pean (miJ. \\y) 

Froien fruit (mil. ttj,) . . . . 
Frozen fnjft juices Imil. lb.) . 



237.3 


226.7 


235.4 


241.6 


247.6 


237.9 


224.5 


233.4 


234.2 


222.1 


399.2 


405.9 


409.7 


414.7 


407.2 


406.9 


412.5 


412.5 


411.3 


410,2 


256.4 


273.8 


283.7 


282 2 


28^8 


28 T. 2 


281.6 


279.9 


283.4 


284.6 


244.3 


302.8 


30&.5 


304,4 


301.3 


301.9 


301.9 


302.8 


297.5 


298,3 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


13.68 


M0.15 


12.40 


10.95 


ia22 


n.56 


8.06 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.^. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.an 


n.a. 


9.58 


11.30 


14.10 


12.90 


18.80 


26.20 


19.50 


16.50 


12.99 


11.10 


8.50 


10.10 


9.36 


8 69 


9.91 


9.30 


8.74 


8.36 


8.48 


8.63 


Yaar Ending 


1981 






t9B2 






1983 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Dec 


ion 


Mar 


June 


Sept 


Dec 


Jan 


2.244.6 2.676.1 


3.138.9 


2.676.0 


462.2 


1,055.2 


276.9 


1,50a2 


3^2.3 


48a7 


205,0 


207.9 


180.9 


207.9 


162.8 


72.1 


. n.a. 


467.1 


180.9 


140.1 


579.5 


545.6 


627.5 


545.6 


488.5 


374.5 


345.5. 


595.9 


623.6 


544.4 


1.00G.4 1,127.2 


1,157.6 


K1272 


1 .347,6 


1.765l8 


1 ,850.6 


1,206.9 


1.158,4 


1.385.4 



*Red Delicious. Washington extra fancy, carton tray peck. 80-n3's.*'D'An}ou Pear^. Medford. or wrapped, U.S. No. 1. 100-l35's. ^Control 
atmosphere storage, n.a. " not available. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization; Crops 



Gross national product and related data 



19B0 



2.633.1 



Gro$$ national Product^ , 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurabiegooda , 

Clothing and shoes . , 

Food and beverages 

Services » 

Gross privatfl domestic 

Investment 

Fixed investment , ........ 

Nonresidential 

Residential 

Change in business Inventories . 
Net exports of goods and services. 

Exports 

Imports J.. 

Government Purchases o1 

goods and services ^ - 

Federal ■ 

State and local ^ . 



Gross national product .....*. 1.474.0 

Personal consumption 

expenditures » i . w . 930.5 

Durable goods. ^ ■ '137.1 

Nondurable goods 355.8 

Clothir^gandshoes. . *- 78.0 

Foodand beverages 180.2 

Services 437,6 

Gross private domestic investment , . . 208.4 

Fixed investrnent x . . . . 213.3 

Nonresidential l66 1 

Residential 47.2 

Change In busirhess inventories . . . -5.0 

Net exports of goods and services, . . . 50.6 

Exports 159.2 

Imports 108.6 

Government purchases of 

goods and services ■ 284.6 

Federal 106.5 

Stateand locat 178.1 

New plam and «puipment 

expenditures <$bil.l ■ ■ ■ — 295.63 

Implicit pr^ce deflator for GNP 

(1972-1001 r.. . 178.64 

Disposable income iSbtl.) ^ 1.824.1 

Disposable Income (1972 $bH.) i 1.018.0 

Per capita disposable income t$) 8.012 

Per capita disposable Income 

(1972$) ^r472 

U.S, population, tot. tncl. military 

abroad imlU- 227.7 

Civilian popuEation imli.)* 225.6 



Annual 



1961 



1982 



1981 



1982 p 



111 



IV 



ill 



S 8il. (QiiarterlV data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
2.937.7 3.057.6 2,980.9 3.003.2 2,995.5 3.045.2 



1972 SBH. (Quarterly data seasonal fy adjusted at annual rates) 



1.50Z5 1.476.0 1,510,4 



K490.1 1.470.7 1,478.4 



4.538 



4.547 



4.557 



4.559 



4.527 



4.552 



4.555 



IV 



3.088.2 3.101.4 



1,667.2 


1,843.2 


1.971.3 


1,868.8 


1,884.5 


1.919.4 


1 .947.8 


1.986.3 


2.031.5 


214.3 


234.6 


242.5 


241.2 


229.6 


237.9 


240.7 


240.3 


251.2 


6704 


734.5 


76Z0 


741.3 


746.5 


749.1 


755.0 


76S.4 


775.3 


104.7 


114.6 


118.7 


115.9 


116,0 


117.5 


118.4 


119.1 


119.7 


343l7 


375.3 


397.2 


378.0 


33Z3 


387.9 


395.0 


401.3 


404,8 


782.5 


874.1 


966.8 


886.3 


^oe.3 


93Z4 


952.1 


977.6 


1.005.0 


402.3 


471.5 


420.5 


486.0 


468.9 


414.8 


431.5 


443.3 


392.4 


412.4 


451.1 


443.3 


454.2 


455.7 


450.4 


447.7 


438.6 


436.6 


309 2 


346.1 


347.6 


353.0 


360.2 


357.0 


352,2 


3442 


336.9 


103.2 


104.9 


95.8 


101.2 


95.5 


93.4 


95.5 


94.3 


99.3 


-10.0 


20.5 


-22.8 


31.8 


13.2 


-35.6 


-16.2 


4.7 


-44.2 


25.2 


26.1 


18.5 


25.9 


23.5 


31.3 


34.9 


6.9 


.8 


339.2 


367.3 


349.2 


367.2 


367.9 


359.9 


365.8 


349.5 


321,5 


314.0 


341.3 


330.7 


341.3 


344.4 


328.6 


330.9 


34Z5 


320.7 


538 4 


596.9 


647.3 


600.2 


626.3 


630.1 


63a9 


651.7 


676.7 


197.2 


228.9 


257.7 


230.0 


250.5 


249.7 


244.3 


259.0 


277.9 


341.2 


368.0 


389.6 


370.1 


375.7 


380.4 


386.6 


392.7 


398.9 



1,481.1 1.473.9 



947,6 


957.0 


951.4 


94a4 


949.1 


955.0 


956.3 


967.5 


140.0 


138.7 


142,2 


134.1 


137,5 


138.3 


136.4 


142.6 


362.4 


365.0 


363.1 


363.1 


362.2 


364.5 


365.9 


367.5 


82.7 


84.1 


83.1 


83.0 


83l8 


84.0 


84.0 


84.7 


181.4 


184.0 


180,9 


182.0 


181.7 


183,0 


184.9 


166.2 


4452 


453.3 


446.2 


446.2 


449.5 


45Z2 


454.0 


457.4 


225.8 


197,0 


233.4 


218.9 


195.4 


202.3 


206.3 


183.8 


216.9 


205.7 


216.9 


214.1 


210.8 


206.7 


202.9 


202.6 


172,0 


165;5 


173.9 


174.2 


172.0 


166,7 


163.4 


160.0 


44,9 


40.2 


42,9 


39.9 


38.9 


40.1 


39.5 


42.5 


9.0 


-8.8 


16.5 


4.8 


-15.4 


-4.4 


3.4 


-18.7 


42.0 


30.9 


39.2 


36.5 


36.9 


35.7 


27.5 


23.3 


158.5 


147.3 


157,8 


156.9 


151.7 


154.4 


147.5 


135.5 


116.4 


116.4 


118.7 


12a4 


114.7 


118.7 


120.0 


112.2 


287,1 


291.2 


286.4 


291.3 


289.2 


285,3 


291.1 


299.2 


110.4 


116.2 


110.7 


116.0 


114.4 


lias 


116.2 


124,1 


176.7 


175.0 


175.7 


175.3 


174.9 


175.0 


174.9 


175.1 


321.49 


319,99 


328.25 


327.83 


327.72 


323.22 


315.79 


315.21 


195.51 


207.15 


197.36 


201.55 


203.68 


205.98 


208.51 


210.42 


2.029. 1 


2,173.4 


2,0600 


2.101.4 


2.117.1 


2,151,5 


2.198.1 


2.227.1 


1.043.1 


1 .055.2 


1.048.8 


1.051.9 


1.046.9 


1 .054.8 


1 .068.3 


1.060.7 


8.827 


9.366 


8.951 


9.107 


9.155 


9J285 


9.461 


9.562 



4,554 



229.9 


232.0 


23a 1 


230.8 


231.2 


231.7 


23Z3 


232.9 


227.7 


229.8 


228.0 


228.6 


229.1 


229.5 


230.1 


23a7 



See footnotes at end of next table* 



r.lornh ^9^^ 
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Supply and utilization: domestic measureV 

Are« 



Wheat: 
1978/79 . 
1979/BO . 
1980/ar 
I98l/e2' 
1982/83* 



Rica: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82' 
1982/83' 



Corn: 
1978/79 . 
1979/BO . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Sorghum: 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83- 



Barldiy: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81' 
1981/82* 
198Z'83* 



Oat»: 

1978/79 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



1978/79 
1979/80 
1 980/3 T* 
1981/82' 
1982/83* 



Soybean oil: 
1978/79 , . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81' , 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 



Soybean msal: 
1978/79. . . 
1979/80 . . . 
1980/81* . . 
1981/82* . . 
1982/83' , , 



Planted 



HarvA». 

t«d 



Mi J. &cre& 



66.0 
71.4 
80.6 
88.9 
87.3 



56,5 
6Z5 
71.0 
81.0 
78.8 



MfL acres 



2,99 
2.89 
3.38 
3.83 
3.29 



2.97 
2.87 
3.31 
3.79 
3.25 



MM. acres 



81.7 
81.4 
84.0 
84.2 
81.9 



71,9 
72.4 
73.0 
74.7 
73.2 



Mi!, acres 



16.2 
15.3 
15.6 
16.0 
16.1 



13.4 
12,9 
12.5 
13,7 
14.2 



Mil. acres 



10.0 
8.1 
8.3 
9.7 
9.6 



9.2 
7.5 
7.3 
9.2 
9.1 



Mi], acres 



16.4 
14.0 
13.4 
13.7 
14.2 



11.1 
9.7 
8.7 
9.4 

10.6 



Mil. acres 



64,7 
71.6 
70.0 
67.8 
7Z2 



63,7 
70.6 
67.9 
66.4 
70.8 



Bu/acre 



31.4 
34.2 

33,4 
34,5 
35,6 



lb/acre 

4.484 
4,599 
4,413 
4.819 
4J42 



101.0 
109.7 
91.0 
109.8 
114.8 



Bu/acre 

54,5 
62.7 
46.3 
64.1 
59.0 



Bu/acre 

49.2 
50,9 
49,6 
5Z3 
57.3 



Bu/acre 

52.3 
54.4 
53.0 
54.0 
58.4 



8u/ecre 

29,4 
3Z1 
26.4 
30.1 
3Z2 



Produc- 
tion 



1.776 
2,134 
2.374 
2,799 
2^09 



133.2 
131 9 
146.2 
18Z7 
154.2 



7^68 
7,939 
6,645 
8,202 
8,397 



731 
809 
579 
879 
841 



455 
383 
361 
479 
522 



582 
527 
458 
509 
617 



1.869 
2.268 
1,792 
2,000 
2,277 



11.323 
12.105 
11.270 
10.979 
11.990 



24.354 
27.105 
24.312 
24.634 
26,635 



Totol 

Supply^ 



P^9d 

snd 
Re«id. 

ual 



Other 

doin8$- 

tic 

use 



Ex- 
ports 



See footnotes ai end o1 tabla 



Z955 
3,060 
3,279 
3,791 
3.977 



160.7 
163.6 
172.1 
199.5 
203.7 



8,380 
9,244 

8,263 

9,237 

10.684 



922 
969 
726 
988 
1,138 



638 
623 
563 
626 
682 



896 
808 
696 
688 
.770 



2.030 
2.442 
2.151 
2,318 
2.543 



12,052 
12.881 
12,480 
12,715 
13,093 



24.597 
27,372 
24,538 
24,797 
26310 



158 

86 

51 

142 

165 



Mtl. bu 



679 
697 
725 
712 
710 



1J94 
1,375 
1.514 
1.773 
1.525 



Mil cwt. (rough equiv.l 



'4.2 
'6.1 
'9.7 
'9.0 
'10.0 



4.323 
4.519 
4,139 
4,173 
4.300 



545 
484 
307 
431 
335 



217 
204 
174 
202 
215 



526 
492 
432 

451 
440 



*99 
*85 
*89 
*93 
*B8 



49.2 
49,2 
54.5 
59.4 
61.5 



MIL bu. 

620 
675 
736 

811 
900 



Mil. bu. 

11 
13 
11 
11 

n 



MfL bu. 

167 
172 
175 
174 
177 



Mil. bu. 

77 
76 
74 
78 
75 



Mil. bu, 

1.018 
1.123 
1.020 
1,030 
1J15 



Mil. lbs. 



8,942 
8.981 
9.113 
9,535 
9.803 



Thou, tons 



17.720 
19,214 
17.591 
17,714 
18,500 



75.7 
82.6 
91.4 
8Z1 
70.5 



2,133 
2,433 
2,355 
1,967 
2.050 



207 
325 
299 
249 
245 



26 
55 
77 
100 
45 



13 
4 

13 

7 
5 



739 
875 
724 
929 
950 



2,334 
2.690 
1.631 
2.077 
2,075 



6,610 
7.932 
6.784 
6.908 
8.050 



Total 



2.031 

2!290 
2,627 
2,400 



129.1 
137.9 
155,6 
150,5 
142.0 



7,076 
7.627 
7.229 
6,951 
7.250 



762 
822 
617 
691 
591 



410 
431 
426 
476 
437 



616 
572 
519 
536 
520 



1.856 
-^63 



2.08; 
1^33 
2,052 
2,155 



11.276 
11,671 
10,744 
11,612 
11,877 



24.330 
27 J 46 
24,375 
24.622 
26,550 



Ending 
stock» 



924 

902 

989 

T164 

1,577 



31.6 
25,7 
16.5 
49.0 
61.7 



1,304 
1,617 
1.034 
2.286 
3,434 



160 
147 
109 
297 
547 



228 
192 
137 
150 
245 



280 
236 
177 
152 
250 



174 
359 
318 
266 
390 



776 
1.210 
1,736 
1,103 
1Z15 



267 
226 
163 
175 
260 



Farm 

price* 

$/bu. 



Z97 
3,78 
3.91 
3.65 
3,40- 
3.50 

c/lb. 

8.16 
10.50 
12.80 

9.05 
7.50- 

8.25 

S/bu. 

Z25 
Z52 
3.11 
Z50 
2.30- 
2,50 

S/bu. 

Z01 
2.34 
2,94 
Z39 
2.35- 
Z50 

S/bu. 

1.92 
2.29 
Z96 
Z45 
Z05^ 
2.15 

$/bu. 

1.20 
1.36 
1.79 
1.B9 
1 40- 
1.50 

$/bu, 

6.66 
6,28 
7.57 
6.04 
5.25^ 
5.75 

c/lb. 



27.2 
24.3 
22.7 
19,0 
15.0- 
19.0 

S/ton 



190,1 

181,9 

218.2 

183 

165^185 
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Agricultural Outlook^ 



General Economic Data 



Supply and util 


izat ion— domestic rr 

AT8« 


leasure. 

Yield 


rnntintjf)ri 
















Pfoduc- 
tion 


Tot*l 
SuppW 


F«6d 

and 

Be«Md- 

ual 


Other 
domes- 
tic 
u*e 


E3<' 

port* 


Total 
i|*a 


Ending 
ftocks 


Farm 




Harve*^ 
Planted ted 


price* 


Cotton: 

1978/79 

1979/80 .... 
1980/81* .... 
1981/82* .... 
1982/83* , . . , 


Mil. acres 

13.4 12.4 
14.0 12.8 

14.5 13.2 
14.3 13.8 
11.5 9.9 


Eb/acre 

420 
547 
404 
543 
582 


ia9 

14.6 
11.1 
15.6 
12.0 


16.2 
18.6 
14.1 
18.3 
18.7 


Mil. 


bales 

6.4 
6.5 

5,9 
5.3 
5.4 


6.2 
9.2 
5.9 

6.6 
5.0 


12.5 
15.7 
11.8 
11 8 
10.4 


4.0 

ao 

27 

6.6 
8.4 


c/lb 

*58.4 
*62.5 
*74.7 
*54.3 



Supply and utilization— metric measure^ 

Mil. hectares 



Metric 
tonS/ha 



M^l. metrte tons 



$/ metric 
ton 



Wheat: 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1 980/8 r 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Rice: 
1978/79 , 
1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Corn: 
1978/79. 
1979/BO . 

i9go/Br 

l982/e3' 



Feed Grain: 

1979/80 ! 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 

Soybaans: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1961/82* . 
1982/83* . 

Soybean oil: 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . . 
19B0/8r . 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 



Soybaan mael: 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* , 
1982/83* . 



26.7 
28.9 
326 
36.0 
35.3 



1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.3 



33.1 
32,9 
34.0 
34 J 
33.1 



50.3 
48.1 
49.1 
50.0 
49.3 



26.2 
29.0 
28.3 
27.4 
29.2 



229 

25.3 
28.7 
32.8 
31,9 



J 2 
V2 
1:3 
l.-S 
1.3 



29,1 
29.3 
29,5 
30.2 
29.6 



42.7 
41.5 
41.1 
43.3 
413 



25.8 
28.6 
27.5 
26.9 
28.6 



2.11 
2.30 
Z25 
2.32 
2.39 



5.03 
5.15 
4.95 
5.40 
5.31 



6.34 
6.88 
5.72 
6.90 
7.21 



5.19 
5.74 
4.62 
5.74 
5.87 



1.98 
2.16 
1.78 
2.03 
2.16 



48.3 
58.1 
64.6 
76.2 
76.4 



6.0 
6.0 
6.6 
8.3 
7.0 



184.6 
201.6 
168,8 
20S.3 
213.3 



221.5 
238.2 
198.0 
248.5 
255.0 



50.9 
61.7 
48.8 
54,4 
62.0 



5.14 
5.49 
5,11 
4.98 
5,44 



22.09 
24.59 
22.06 
22.36 
24.16 



80.4 

63.3 

89.2 

103.2 

108.2 



4.3 
2,3 

1.4 

a9 
4,5 



18.5 
19.0 
19.7 
19.4 
19.3 



32.5 
37.4 
41.2 
48.3 
41.5 



Mil. metric tons (rough equiv.) 



7.3 
7.4 
7.8 
9.0 
9.2 



2128 
234.8 
209.9 
234.6 
271.4 



263.2 
284.7 
250.7 
283.4 
326.4 



55.3 
66.5 
58.5 
63.1 
69.3 



5.47 
5,84 
5.66 
5.77 
5.94 



2Z31 
24.83 
22.26 
22.51 
24 32 



'0.2 
'0.3 
'0.4 
'0.4 
'0.4 



2.3 
2.2 

2.5 
2.7 
2.8 



Mil. metric tons 



109 8 
1U.8 

105 J 
106.0 
109.2 



135.9 
138.7 
12a0 
127,9 
128.8 

*27 
*2,3 
*2.4 
*Zb 

*2A 



15.7 
17.1 
18.7 
20.6 
2Z9 



20.9 
22.3 
23.8 

25,8 
26.1 



27.7 
30.6 
27.8 
28.0 
30.3 



4.06 
4.07 
4.13 
4.33 
4.45 



16.08 
17.43 
15.96 
16.09 
16.79 



3.4 

3.7 
4.2 
17 
3.2 



54.2 
61.8 
59.8 
50.0 
52.1 



6a2 
71.3 
69.3 
58.6 
59,4 



20.1 
23.8 

19.7 
25.3 
25.9 



1.06 

1.22 

.74 

.94 

.94 



6.00 
7.20 
6.15 
6,27 
7,30 



55.3 
58.7 
62,3 
71.5 
65.3 



5-9 
6.2 
7.1 
6.8 
6.4 



179.7 
193.7 
183.6 
176.5 
184.2 



217,0 
232.3 
216.1 
212.3 
216.3 



50.6 
56.7 
49.9 
55.8 
5S.6 



5.12 
5.29 
4.87 
5.27 
5.39 



il8§ 

22.11 
22.35 
24.09 



25,1 
24.5 
26.9 
31.7 
42.9 



1.4 
1.2 
0.7 
2.2 
2,8 



33.1 
41.1 
26.3 
58.1 
87.2 



46.2 
52.4 
34.6 

71,1 
110.1 



4.7 
9.8 
8.7 
7.3 
10.6 



.35 
,55 
,79 
.50 
,55 



.24 
.20 
.15 
.16 
.24 



109 
139 
144 
134 
125-129 



110 
231 
282 
200 
165-182 



122 

98 

91-96 



i! 



I! 

278 
222 

193^201 



597 
536 
500 
419 
330-420 



209 
201 
241 
201 
180-205 



S/kg 



Cottons 
1978/79 . , . . 
1979/80 . . , . 
1980/81* . . . 
1981/82* , . . 
1982/83* . . . 



5.4 
5.7 
5.9 
5:8 
4.7 



SlO 
5.2 

54 
5.6 
4.0 



.47 
.61 
.45 
.61 
.65 



3:19 
2.42 
3.41 
2.62 



3.53 
4.05 
3.07 
3.99 
4.07 



1,39 
1.42 
1.28 
1.15 
1.18 



1.35 
ZOO 
1.28 
1.44 
1.09 



2.72 
3.42 

2.57 
2,57 
2.26 



.87 

.65 

.59 

1.44 

1.83 



'1.29 
M.38 
1 1.65 
'1.20 



•February 1^ 



14. 1982 Supply and Demand Estimates, ^Marketing year beginning June 1 Jor wheat bartev. and oats. August ^^^ff'^PVJ'n.^/J^f- 
September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorohum. soymeair and aoyoil. ^Includes Imports. 'Season average. * Includas seed, upiana ana extra 
long staple. Stock ertimates based on Can^s Bureau data which results in an unaccounted difference between supply and u^ estimates and changes in 
ending stockat * Conversion factors: Hectare (haJ - 2^471 acres. 1 metric ton ' 22M.622 Pounds. 36-7437 bushels of wheat or wVbean^ 39,367^^ 
bushels of corn or sorghum. 49.9296 bushels of barley. 69.8944 bushels of oats. 22.046 cwt. of rfce. and 4.59 48apound bales of cotton. Statistlcaf 
discrepancy. 
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Selected monthly indicators. 



Annual ^982 1983 

1980 1961 1962 p Jsn Aijg Sept Oct New Doc Jan p 

K^onthly data seasonally adjusted eKcept as noted 

Industrial prodiictk)n.totil^ (1967-100) 147.0 151.0 138.6 140.7 13B.4 137.3 135,7 134.6 135.0 1362 

Manufacturing (1967-100) 146.7 150.4 137.6 138.5 138.0 137.1 135.0 134 134 2 135 4 

Duf»blell967-1O0J 136.7 140.5 124.7 127.1 124.9 123.5 120 3 119.3 119 4 12a9 

Nondurable (1967-100) l6l.2 164.8 156.2 155.1 156.9 156.7 156.2 155.2 155 5 156.3 

LMdIngAconomk indKAtOM^' (196>1001. . . . 138.2 140.9 137.4 135.1 136.8 138.5 139.6 14ai 141.2 146.3 

Emplovnr»«nt* (Mil. perjonil 99.3 100.4 99.5 99.7 99.7 99.5 99,2 99.1 99 1 99 1 

UnemPloymant r«t«* t%) 7.2 7.5 9.7 8.6 9.9 10,2 10^5 ia7 ia8 ia4 

Perional incom** ($ bll. anouol rate) 2J60.4 2.415.6 2.570.6 2.499.1 2.50Z0 2.597.2 2.61 1.4 2j63l.2 3^638 1 2 638 9 

Hourly ft*rnrng» in rfUfKjIactyfIng* '($)...- . 7.27 7.99 6.50 8.42 8.51 6.59 8.56 6 61 6 69 "8 70 

Mon»Vftock-MI IdallvwaHSbil}^ . '414.5 *440,6 '478 4 447.8 458.3 463.2 468 6 474 1 478 4 482 4 

Mon«v(tock.M2 (dally avg.)($bJl)* 'Ij656.1 '1.794.9 * 1.958.8 ^M^a^ 1.903.6 1.917.0 1.929.5 1.944.7 1 95B.8 2.007,2 

Thrennonth TrMWjrv bill r»l«^ [%) 11.506 14.077 10.686 12.412 9.006 8.196 7.750 6.042 8.013 7.610 

Aa«corponi«bondyMd(Moodv'>)*^ (%).... 11.94 14,17 13.79 15.18 ia71 1Z94 12.12 1 T.68 11.83 11.79 

lntffr»«t raw on f>awhofna fnortB«g«*' <%)... . 12.66 14.74 15.12 15.25 15.68 14.98 14.41 13.81 13,69 13^49 

HCHiiingftartt. privata (bid. farm) (thou.) 1.292 1,100 h057 877 1.046 1.134 1J42 1.361 1.263 1.7T6 

AiitoMlBiairatail. lotaJ* (mil.) 9-0 8.5 7,9 7.9 7,6 8.3 7.9 9.4 8.7 'a7 

8uili>^Ml*». total* (Sbil.) 321.5 350.5 339.8 334.6 339.5 339.5 332.5 335.8 33Z7o 

Buiinau invflfitoriM. total* 1$ bll.) 468,0 504.2 512.7 516.4 514.6 515.4 514.2 508 6 505.6P 

Sales of all rautt ttorai ($ biU* 79,3 86.5 89.1 85.3 86.5 69.3 90.3 9Z5 91.5p 91.6 

DurabJeQoodntoTMiSbll.) f^ . 24.7 27.2 27.7 25.3 26.7 27.5 27.8 30.2 29.3p 29.0 

Nondurable9ood»itorea^$blL) , . , . 54.6 59.3 61.4 60.0 61.8 61.8 6Z4 6Z4 622p 62 6 

Foodstorfl3($blL) 18,1 19.8 20.8 20.2 21.1 21.1 21.2 21,1 21. Ip 21,1 

Eating and drinking places ($bli.) 7.2 7.8 8.6 aO 8.8 8.7 91 9.1 9.0p 9.2 

Apparel and accessory stores (S bll.) a7 4,0 4.1 a9 4.1 4,0 4.0 4.1 4.1p 4.1 

"Depanment of Conrirnerce. * Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. *ConnPoslte index of 12 leading lodicator^ * Departfnent of Labof. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, *Not aeasonaJly adjusted. * December of the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 'Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p * preliminary. 

Note: The leading economic Indicators data »ries have been revised back to 1948. 



U,S, Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U,S. agricultural trade products. 



Anmial 



1982 



1980 

Export commoditi**; 

Wheal. f.o.b. vessel. Gurt Ports i$/buJ 4.78 

Corn. fo-b. vessel. Gulf poru ($/b<j. I 3.28 

Grain sorghum. l,o,b. vesseJ, Gulf ports ($/bu.). . 3l38 

Soytieans, toJb. vessel. Gulf ports {$/bu.) 7 39 

Soybean oil. Decatur (ctL/Jbk.! 23,63 

Soybean meal, Decatur i$/ton) 196.47 

Cotton. 10 market avft spot (cts./lb.} 81-13 

Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cti/lb,) 14Z29 

Rice. f,o.b. mill, Houston (S/cwt.) .-, . . 21,89 

Inedible tallow. Chicago icts^/lb,) ^ , . 18^52 

import commodttles: 

Coffee, N.Y, spotfS/lb,) ., 1,64 

SugiT, N,Y. spotkt*./Jb.) 3ai0 

Rubber, Ni.Y. ^^ot Icts./lb.) 73 80 

■Cocoa bean*. N.Y, (S/lb.) V14 

Bananas. f,o.b. port of emry {$/40-Ib, box) . . _ 6,89 

n.a. " not available. 



1981 



1982 



Jan 



Aug &«pt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1963 



Jan 



4.80 


4.38 


4.76 


420 


423 


a84 


4.26 


4.^ 


451 


3.40 


2.80 


Z76 


Z68 


Z60 


Z38 


Z68 


Z72 


Z77 


3.28 


2.81 


2.96 


Z66 


2.52 


Z45 


2.84 


2.90 


Z96 


7.40 


6.36 


6.72 


6.15 


5.82 


5,48 


5.96 


6.03 


6.12 


21.07 


ia33 


19.37 


17.82 


17.39 


17.29 


17.44 


16.29 


16.53 


218.65 


1 79.70 


19Z53 


168.57 


161.76 


157,21 


1 74.99 


177.99 


i8ai7 


71.93 


60.10 


57.83 


60,38 


59.03 


58.58 


58.20 


59.64 


60.16 


156.48 


1 72.20 


169.97 


1 75.49 


179.98 


176.53 


178.02 


178.02 


175,95 


25.63 


ia89 


21.75 


18.25 


18.75 


IB. 00 


18.00 


18.00 


19.00 


15.27 


12.85 


ia38 


11.95 


11.44 


11.00 


11.00 


10.81 


11,35 


1.27 


1,41 


1.44 


1.38 


1.36 


1.38 


1.39 


1.38 


1.34 


19.73 


19.86 


18,16 


22.42 


20.88 


20.44 


20.79 


20.83 


21.23 


56.79 


45.48 


48.50 


46.43 


44.74 


4Z77 


41.85 


4Z01 


4427 


.90 


.75 


.9e 


.66 


.72 


.71 


,65 


.70 


.78 


7.28 


6.80 


7,71 


5.49 


6.31 


5.43 


6.04 


&22 


ai3 



.44 



Agricultural Outlook 



U.S, agricultural exports 



Animoli llva, vKcludfna poultry. 
Maat and props,, •Kcluding 

poultry (mt) 

Dairy products «Kcludina •ggti , 
Poultry And poultry products , , 
Gnintand pfsp^Mtiom . , , , , 

Wheal and wheal flour (mtl . . 

Rice, mlJ]>d (mi) * * 

Feed grain), excluding 
products (mt) , 

Other 

Frultt, nuttv »nd pr«piF«tlon* , . 
V«9atablts and Preparation*. , . 
Sugar 8i preps,, including honey, 
Coffe*, tea, cocoa, cplces, etc, {n 
Feeds end fodders. 

ProieJn mnal (mtl 

Beverft^es. ejicl. dlitllled 

alcohol Oltf 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mil . 
Hkiea. iklnt. and furskini . . . , 
Oiiieeda 

Soybeans Imt) 

Wool, unmenufsctured Imt) , . , 
Cotton, uninsnufacttired (mi), . 
Fott, oil** end greaies imt). . . . 
Vafletabie oil! arKJ wax«i Imtf . , 
Rubber arKJ allied gum* fmt) . , 
Other 

Total , 







Jan u a r y- N ovem ber 






November 






1981 


1962 


1981 


1982 


19B1 


1982 


1981 


1982 


. . ,,1'. 


Thou. 

407 

41,002 
1J46 

59,592 

47 

6,142 

74.177 
239 

19,626 

3 

1.154 

1,427 

1.467 

13 


units 

399 

39,457 
1.859 

51,009 

45 
5,813 

59,294 

236 

23,023 

4 

1,381 

1,332 

1.516 

11 


$ Thou. 

192,540 219,199 

914.542 904,617 
260,879 323.349 
710,093 478.225 
17,962.978 13.610,742 
7,416,438 6.479,278 
920,363 770,772 

8,747,306 5.884.008 

678.871 476^4 

1.911,024 1,789.860 

1,408,246 1.087,442 

597.510 101,171 

202.100 190,681 

2.492,253 2,260.187 

1.515,739 1.309.417 

37.364 31.868 

1.307,997 1,402.332 

923,290 932,027 

6.164,744 8,050,755 

5,677,104 5,863,683 

34,404 33,546 

2,016,749 1.852,579 

692,544 601 ,450 

981,798 890,324 

25,821 20,045 

906,028 974,086 

39,742,906 33,734,489 


Thou. 

37 

3.480 
190 

5,099 

4 

613 

5,280 
40 

2,822 

1 
114 
124 
116 

1 


units 

40 

2,737 
85 

4,850 

4 

672 

5,402 
42 

2.546 

1 

95 

121 

132 

1 


SThou 

17^93 

86,134 
33,918 
63,164 
1 .388.566 
60:^.487 
91,278 

628.047 

65754 
188,399 
198,002 

31,908 

20,462 
218,300 
138,355 

2.776 

231.557 

73.258 

624.651 

726.614 

5.014 

175.758 

59,159 

71,484 

1,506 

83,997 

3,775,306 


22,253 

87,712 

28,787 

47.617 

986,523 




417.620 
36,453 




492.188 


It)! ! '. 


38.262 
161,121 

99.696 
8.770 

17.671 
229.436 
140,522 




2,947 




252,916 

78.290 

664,997 




566,730 


, ,", , 


4.254 

128,310 

49,689 

72.323 

1,605 

86,604 

3,049,721 



Trade balance . 



Ja nu ary ' N o vein ber 



1982 



1981 



November 



1982 



$Mi|. 

Agricultural ejtporis i. . ,,, 39.743 33.734 3,775 

Nonagrkultural exports ^ ,,.,„.. . 170,587 157,134 14^71 

Total e^ports^ ,,, 210,330 190.868 18.646 

Agncultui^l impom 15,391 14,006 1.222 

Nonagrkultural imporU 224,104 209,776 21,109 

Total Imports^ -. 239.495 223.782 22.331 

Agriculturei trade belaoce 24,352 19,728 2,553 

Nonagricultural irada balance -53,517 -52,642 -6,238 

Total trade balance -29.165 -32,914 -3,685 

^DomesticexpoflsinclgdlngDepanmer^t of Defense shipments (F,A.S. vaiuel, 'Imports lor consumption ^customs value). 



3,050 
12.269 
15.319 

1,243 
17,759 
19.002 

1,807 
-5.490 
-3.683 



March 1983 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Regjon and country' 



Jg nuary-Nlovsmbftr 



1961 



1982 



November 



1961 



1982 



Change from year earlier 



January-November 



November 



$MM. 



percent 



WMtem Europe 

European Community (EC-IO) 

Germany. Fod- Rep 

Greece * , . . . . 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Otf>er Western Eufope 

Portugal 

Spain 



Eaatern Europe . 
Bulgaria . . . 
German Dem. 
Poland .... 
Romania. . . 
Yugoslavia. . 



Rep. 



USSR '. 

Asia 

Wesi Asia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudf Arabia 

Turkey 

South Asia 

India 

Pakistan 

Ean and Southeast Asia 

China. Mainland . . , 

Chinftn Taiwan 

Japan 

Korea. Rep 



Oceania . 



Africa 

North Africa. 

Algeria. . . 

Egypt ^ . . 
Other Africa. 

Nigeria. . . 



Latin Amerrca and Caribbean ^ . . 

BrazfJ 

Caribbean 

Central America , . . , 

Mexico. . . , , . 

Peru 

Veneiuela ii . 



Canada 

Canadian transshtpmentl. 



10,751 


10J19 


8,253 


7,571 


1.594 


1,325 


142 


196 


K096 


677 


3,005 


2,771 


890 


825 


2^498 


2.546 


688 


528 


1,140 


1,337 


1,580 


777 


183 


64 


269 


193 


574 


143 


368 


128 


124 


181 


1.384 


1.772 


14h478 


12,466 


1,608 


1,284 


235 


24 


122 


122 


339 


301 


432 


455 


102 


61 


726 


695 


428 


284 


167 


210 


12J44 


10,487 


1,763 


K437 


1,014 


1,019 


5.997 


3,049 


1,866 


1.449 


211 


250 


2,684 


2.121 


1,446 


1,146 


274 


150 


924 


771 


K238 


974 


484 


432 


5,908 


4.073 


664 


507 


741 


711 


340 


293 


2.266 


1,034 


402 


267 


798 


612 


1.824 


1,669 


921 


486 



1.210 
900 
167 

11 

94 
349 

87 
310 

36 
187 

75 

n 

16 
32 

e) 

6 

182 

1,351 
126 

17 
7 

35 

9 

58 

45 

11 

1J67 

146 

127 

632 

129 

38 

204 
128 
34 
58 
76 
17 

475 
22 

66 
29 
182 
24 
74 

164 
76 



1,046 

832 

166 

12 

69 

820 

90 

213 

45 

99 

85 

4 
9 

29 
6 

15 

102 

1.231 

119 

D 

6 

25 

48 

3 

141 

92 

m 

§71 
53 
115 
5i3 
109 

18 

96 
43 
5 
30 
53 

ii 

302 
10 
64 
22 
66 
18 
60 

143 
47 



-6 

S 

-17 

+38 

-20 

-8 

-7 

+2 

-23 

+ 17 

-51 
^5 
-28 
-75 
-65 
+46 

+28 

-14 
-20 
-90 

-11 

+5 
-40 

-4 

34 
+26 
-14 
-18 

-16 

22 

+ 18 

-21 
-21 
^45 
^17 
-21 
-11 

-31 
-24 
*4 
-14 
-54 
-34 
-23 

S 
-47 



Total' ..,.:,. 39.743 33.734 3.775 3,050 -15 

* Adjusted for transshipmen^s'th rough Canada, ^ Regions may nqt add to ;btal5 due to rounding. ' Less than $500,000. 



44 

-8 

-1 

+9 

-27 

-8 

+3 

-31 

+25 

^7 

-13 
-64 
.44 

^9 
+ 100 
+ 150 

.44 

-9 

-6 

-100 

-14 

+47 

+37 

-67 

+ 143 

+ 104 

^^ 

Al 

■57 

-9 

-13 

-16 

■53 

-53 
-66 
-85 
-48 
-30 
■57 

m 

-55 
-3 
-24 
-64 
-25 
-19 

-13 
-3 

09 
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U>S. agricultural imports. 



Ja nu a ry ' N □ v«m ber 



November 



Lfva animalt^ eMCludmg poultry 

M«at and Prvparationt, bmcL poultry {mx) i 

Beef and vea] {mtl 

Pork tmT) 

Oviry product*, aMCluding aggi , , 

Poultry and poultry products ^ 

Graintand Prepantiont . 

Wheat and fEour (mt). . 

Rice(mt} 

Feed grains Imtl . . . 

Other. 

Fruits, nutt, »nd praparationt . , . . 

8arwnas, Frosh <mil 

V»9atabiet and Preparaiiona 

Sugar and Preparations, Jncl. hon^. 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Coffae. t*i, cocoa, >P»cAt. etc. (mt). 

Coffee, green (mt) 

Cocoa beans (mt) 

Feeds and fodders 

Proiein meal (mt) 

Bcvaraget^ incl. divtllied alcohol (b|) 
Tobacco, unfnanulacturad fmtJ - . . 

Hides, ikinSr and furfkin* 

Oil«aed> 

Soybeans (mt). 

Woo*, unmanutactiired (mt) . . . . ^ 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt). ^ . . 

Feti; Oils; and greases (mt) 

Vegetable oitt and waxes {mt). . . , 
Rubber and allied gums (mt) . . . . 
Other. 



Totaf . 



' Less than 500.000 metric tons. Note: 



1981 


1982 


1961 


1982 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 


Thou. 


units 


SThou. 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


_ 


^ 


295,315 


408.666 


_ 


_ 


28.232 


66.012 


778 


eea 


1,861,104 


1,912.145 


54 


56 


129.740 


135,740 


566 


631 


1,324.510 


1.294.744 


37 


31 


82,779 


66.339 


181 


208 


453.239 


550,333 


16 


23 


42.667 


65.074 


— 


-^ 


438.968 


531.883 


__ 


— 


55.669 


64.866 


— 


— 


85,327 


61.902 


- 


- 


5,533 


5,550 


— 


-^ 


290,012 


340,107 


— 


- 


31,442 


40.410 


6 


29 


2.927 


4,663 


C) 


IS 


135 


2.070 


8 


16 


4.796 


8,800 


1 


2 


580 


884 


136 


235 


25,688 


38,008 


15 


25 


2.705 


2.685 


-^ 


~ 


256,601 


288,631 


— 


- 


28,022 


34.771 


— 


— 


1 .423.238 


1,651,328 


-^ 


— 


115.605 


135,265 


5.283 


2.421 


487.464 


525.464 


208 


226 


45.548 


49,864 


_ 


— 


97Z425 


1.056,413 


_ 


— 


61,165 


73.788 


_ 


^ 


2.098,905 


939.311 


— 


— 


152.568 


73.160 


3J67 


2.253 


1.864,819 


750.533 


419 


151 


135,952 


57^71 


1,503 


1.477 


3.770,319 


3,567.786 


133 


134 


306.240 


309,092 


900 


949 


2.396,396 


2,466,916 


94 


81 


220,765 


206.793 


237 


180 


445.849 


296-983 


6 


15 


10,868 


21.490 


„ 


— 


105.113 


100.464 


— 


— 


11.106 


10,972 


48 


59 


9.071 


9,601 


5 


6 


843 


924 


9,602 


10,407 


1,050,523 


1,129,411 


913 


1,079 


114,945 


129.700 


146 


129 


338,709 


327.037 


10 


13 


26.967 


33.006 


— 


— 


254,641 


187.761 


— 


— 


13,223 


7.404 


365 


143 


381,090 


66.269 


29 


24 


9.888 


6.547 


8 


6 


Z302 


1.402 


1 


1 


208 


187 


42 


35 


151,677 


125.166 


3 


2 


11.190 


7.957 


10 


13 


7,628 


14.644 


1 


T 


332 


1.407 


12 


11 


8,829 


7,773 


1 


1 


616 


591 


701 


650 


439.835 


364.498 


67 


61 


40.735 


31.427 


625 


584 


730.443 


489.129 


57 


55 


56.466 


44,727 


- 


- 


686.597 


724.442 


- 


- 


50.793 


65.458 


- 


- 


15,390,698 


14.006.135 


- 


- 


1.222.455 


1,243.079 


ton (mt) 


- 2,204.622 lb. 


1 hectoliter (hi 


- I00]iters- 


■26.42008 gal. 







^G^r^ ■ ?e:: 



M 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 



Wheat; 

Area (hectere) 

Production (metric ton) . , . 
Exports (mtttrk: ton)* . . , . 
Consumption Irntttric ton)* . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' . 



Coarte grains: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Exports {metric ton!" . . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)^ . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* . 



Rice, rnilled: 

Area (hectare) 

Production imetrk ton) , , , 
Export! (metric ton)* , , . 
Consumpiion (metric ton)" . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' . 

Total grains^ 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) , . . 
Exports (metric ton)* , . . . 
Consumption (mtftrk ton)" . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' , 



Oilseeds and meals:* * 
Production (metric ton) 
Trade {metric tort) , , . 

Fats and Otii:' 

Production (metrrc ton) 
Trade (metric ton) . . . 



1976/77 


1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 E 


1982/83 F 








Mil. units 








233.2 


227,1 


228,8 


227_6 


236.5 


238.2 


235 1 


421.3 


334.1 


446,7 


422.8 


44a9 


447,8 


472.4 


63,3 


72.8 


7Z0 


66,0 


94.2 


101,8 


loao 


385.8 


399.2 


430.1 


443.5 


446.5 


440,3 


458,3 


93.8 


84.4 


100.9 


80,4 


74.7 


82.2 


96,2 


3417 


345,1 


342.8 


341.1 


341.6 


348.0 


341.7 


704.2 


700.6 


753,6 


741.5 


729.4 


764.9 


785.3 


82.7 


84.0 


90.2 


100.9 


105,5 


103,6 


91,7 


685.2 


69ZD 


748 2 


740.3 


74a 5 


732.9 


746,6 


77.2 


65.7 


9M 


91.6 


80.4 


1124 


151.2 


141.5 


M3.3 


144,5 


14ai 


144,5 


145.2 


142.9 


234.1 


248.5 


260.1 


253.9 


267.2 


277.6 


271.5 


10.5 


9.5 


n.6 


1Z7 


1Z8 


11.6 


1Z4 


235.8 


243.4 


255.4 


257.8 


268.8 


27ao 


276.4 


17,5 


22.6 


27.5 


23,9 


22.3 


21,9 


16,9 


718 5 


715.5 


716.0 


711.8 


722,6 


731.4 


719,7 


K359.7 


1 .333.2 


1,460.4 


1.418.2 


1.437.5 


K490.3 


1^29,2 


156.4 


166,2 


173.8 


199.6 


212,5 


217.1 


204.1 


1,306.8 


1.334.6 


1.433.7 


K441.9 


1 .455.8 


1,451,2 


1.481.3 


194.5 


192.7 


219.5 


195.9 


177.4 


216.5 


264.3 


66.7 


78.4 


8Z2 


95.1 


84-7 


91.4 


97.7 


33.9 


38,8 


40.6 


46.2 


44.1 


46.5 


47,3 


41,9 


46.3 


48.5 


53,0 


50.6 


53.8 


56,8 


16,9 


18.3 


19.3 


20.8 


20.0 


21,0 


21.2 


30,7 


32.8 


3Z4 


32.2 


32,4 


33.4 


31,7 


56.7 


S4.1 


60,0 


65.5 


65,3 


71J 


67,9 


17,6 


19.1 


19.8 


22.7 


19.7 


20.3 


17.5 


60.6 


60.0 


62 4 


65.3 


65.8 


65.7 


66.5 


2a4 


25.0 


2Z1 


23,0 


22.8 


27.5 


28.9 



Cotton: 

Area ( hoc tare! , .^ .' 

Production (bale). ,.,...... 

Exports (bale) 

Consumption (bale) 

Ending stocks (bale) . 

E ^ Estiniated. F = Forecast. * Excludes Intra EC trade, ^ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock change*, 
'Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given data Data not available for aJI countries: includes estimated 
change in USSR grain stocks txjt not absolute level. *Soyi3ean meal equivalent 'Calendar year data. 1977 data corresponds with 1976/77. etc. Excludes 
saff lovver* sesame, and castor oil. 
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Farm Prices, Ratio Gain Further in FebruaTy 

1977 = 100 
160 

140 Index of prices.received by farm^sO 

120 / 

& _ 

Index Bt prices paid by farmers^ 





Percent 
180 
1*60 
140 

"100 — 
80 



v^ 



Ratio oT-price s reqei ved to prices paid'byfafmers 




1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
° For all farm products. ° For commodities, services. Interest, taxes, and wage rates. 



